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THE STUDENT MALAISE: by StUART GILMAN 

telling the obvious 



Teacher: (to student ) ■ I suppose you have a good 

deal of problems which you’d like to discuss 

with me. 

Student: No, / don’t. 

Teacher: (incredulous—) You don’t? 

Student^ I’m much too busy. 

Teacher: Ah, yes, that’s the secret, isn’t it?. 

Since we have not had much student unfest 
this academic year, there has been a tendency 
to think that perhaps all is well or that all is 
becoming well. But the thing to recognize is, 
essentially, how bad things were (producing the 
unrest), how bad they are, ahd how bad things 
are likely to be in the future unless something 
is done to improve the educational environ- 
ment. 

It is clear that the student unrest was, to 
a large extent, the result of a desperate search 
for meaning and identity within the university 
environment, an environment which had be-, 
come (and which is) alienated from 'all things, 
including education. This form of search seems 
to have failed. In the final analysis, student 
power is an appeal to Administration-Faculty 
ppwer— an appeal for change and improvement 
by these bodies. But there is still little evidence 
to suggest that these bodies have taken up the 
problems properly. 

A 

-A- s an instructor in English Litera- 

ture, a graduate student, an editor, and a' 
director of a small universily-based theatre 
company, I have a good deal of contact with 
students. 

The majority of those I know take drugs of 
one form or another (or one form and another 
and another). Drugs and rock-music are the 
prevailing pastime. But drugs consumption is 
a superficial indication of a much deeper ma- 
laise. Anxiety, of course, is the emotional foun- 
dation upon which the drug “escape” is built. 
The student’s malaise, which requires no com- 
plex psycho-sociological definition, may be 
summed up in the following way— they are 
alone, they do not know where tfcey are in the 
world, why they are in the world, and of course, 
they do not know where they are going. And 
there is fear. Drugs, a co-out, provides a tempo- 
rary suspension of dilemma (excluding for the 
moment that some drugs do lead to mental 
disorder, or death). 

The chief characteristic which generates this 



condition is that the, student, as before, is pas- 
sive. He is acted upon, rather than acting,- he is 
spoken to, rather than speaking. He is continu- 
ously the subject of an array of diffuse infor- 
mation which has no relation to his physical, 
emotional or social self. And in those classes 
where he is permitted an active role, there is 
rarely any way whereby the student has been 
prepared so that he can, in fact, be properly 
active. It is simple to thrust onto the student 
a free or unstructured class. But what use is 
it if the student possesses little means by which 
to exploit his freedom? 

It should also be mentioned, of course, that 
many students have a class background which 
has itself rarely permitted them an actual free- 
dom or individually creative orientation. Pro- 
tected, their adolescence has been packaged 
and played out like a TV serial, nothing left 
to chance, and no real adventure. The female 
student has had it much worse, generally,' and 
she is a special problem. 

(Specifically, I have found that women to- 
gether with men are much less active, vocal, 
and self-asserting than they are when in the 
company of women. Women are put up-tight 
by men and I am beginning to wonder whether 
Royal Victoria College (McGill) and other 
restricted dormitories are not perhaps better 
than co-ed housing, the advantages of which 
are all to the men, while the women find them- 
selves in no less a passive, dependent, and 
subjugated role than they are in other mixed 
settings.) 

At no phase in the educational program 
(primary to university, including the home) is 
there effective means whereby the student can 
develop his own distribution of unique qualities 
and talents. And things seem to be getting 
worse— the conformity of the fifties having de- 
volved into the decadent and directionless se- 
venties. 

The student’s education effects doubt and 
disorientation, but does not— cannot— synthe- 
size the content of his education. There is no 
system within the. school which helps him to 
develop a clarity of purpose or of identity. His 
identity is a reflection of the total dispersion 
of the disorganized information he is given. 

We compensate, of course, by having the 
student specialize quite early. This is the sys- 
tem we employ to clarify the student’s educa- 
tional program. But this is a crash solution td 
the problem. Here, too, there is no preparatory 
method which would permit the student to 
make a “right” choice. 



As well, there is often no significant continu- 
ity between the student’s degree course and the 
life he works out for himself aftei;. His gradua- 
tion is merely another abrupt lesion in his 
social development. Many students specialize, 
become disillusioned, and leave. Many of these 
are our most talented students— those who be- 
come restless and dissatisfied early. 



T 

M he awareness and popularity of edu- 
cational absurdity is widespread. The student 
is in the optional situation of staying in or leav- 
ing. He can survive in the world without his 
degree— benefits of an affluent society. But he 
is also, then, a victim— a waste-product of the 
educational system— and he works at society 
from “underground.” Of those who graduate, 
one must also evaluate the post-university dev- 
elopment. If I were to make up a list of my 
past fellow students and ask “where are they 
now?”, many of the responses would comprise 
a list of casualties. By the time we had com- 
pleted our studies, few goals had been found, 
or perhaps as 'a necessary and desperate substi- 
tute we had become neurotic, mad, lost, or 
suicides. We had not discovered any activity 
which would carry us forward. Certainly, there 
was a “success” ratio, but it was about equal 
to the ratio of “failures.” 

Ways must be found which can make the 
student active, of bringing the student to life , 
in the most profound way. Only the complete 
person will receive from and give to the educa- 
tional environment in a significant way. The 
notion of the active student is certainly desira- 
ble. Every teacher would wish that his students 
be inspired, creative, and engaged genuinely 
in the curriculum. But it takes a complete and 
active person as a prerequisite, in order that 
a complete-, and active classroom should 
flourish. 

In the university we have, first of all, to face 
the problem of the student as he enters. We 
must recognize that his previous education has 
not made him fit for any kind of activity, intel- 
lectual or otherwise. There is no solution other 
than the. personal one, a form of therapy, per- 
haps, as grim as {hat may sound. The student 
must be met personally, by his teacher, in- 
structors, or whomever else is in some way 
directly involved in the curriculum the partic- 

continued page 16 
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GROWTH AND POLLUTION 

An interview with Professor D. V. Bates 



by HARRY E. THOMAS and STUART GILMAN 



1 Reporter: In your opinion, how serious is pol- 
lution today? What is likely to happen if noth- 
ing is done? 

, Bates: For the moment, I’m only going to talk 
about air pollution, because this is the area I 
know something about. How serious is it? In 
the main urban environment of the West it 
is undoubtedly a serious problem. What’s the 
' evidence for that? We see that there is a general 
relationship between the amount of pollution 
that exists in these cities and the occurrence 
of chronic respiratory disease in the population 
as a whole. Unless you take steps to control 
pollution, urban growth in terms of “getting 
bigger” just means more pollution. So that you 
are not in a situation where if you do nothing 
things are exactly as they were. Every city 
complex (and Montreal is no exception) is 
doing its planning on the basis that the city 
is going to get bigger. What has to be said is 
that it can’t get bigger under the existing cir- 
cumstances without paying a very heavy pen- 
alty. This is' why it’s an urgent problem. Ur- 
gent, because the kind of projections which 
town-planners are making are not realizable 
with our present high levels of pollution. That 
has to be said. 

Even if you accept Montreal being twice as 
dirty, or the Eastern Seaboard being immobi- 
lized occasionally by smog, with casualties and 
things, even if you are prepared to live with 
that, what you cannot do is extend this to other 
nations. This is a critical point. It’s absolutely 
futile to talk about industrializing the under- 
developed countries if industrializing them 
means duplicating what we have on the East- 
ern Seaboard. If China had as many automo- 
biles per capita as America, we could detect 
their pollution here. To take an underde- 
veloped country and make it what we choose 
to call a developed country involves far better 
pollution control than the West has yet adopt- 
ed. 

Reporter: Do you have any confidence that 
we can really come to terms with pollution? 

Bates: Yes, I’m quite sure we can do that. 
People have got to the point where they are 
not prepared to accept industrial growth as the 
only yardstick. It’s one of the weaknesses of the 
document put out by the Science Council, “A 
Science Policy for Canada.” It lists the desira- 
ble things and it has a kind of list saying: “(1) 
industrial growth, (2) increases of gross nation- 
al product, (3) more prosperity.” Somewhere 
down the list it has, “preservation of the envi- 
ronment.” But what it doesn’t point out is that 
there is a conflict right there. These objectives, 
all desirable, are not things you can pursue at 
the same time in every case. 

If you want to control automobile pollution 
you can propose adding $60 to the cost of every 
motor car. This means that somebody can’t 
have a motor car who could before. If you put 
a tax on industry to pay for pollution control 
you put up the cost of their products. Again 
you are depressing the economy rather than 
increasing it. The right decision for Newfound- 
land, for example, may be to develop new 
resources and things, but at some cost to the 
environment. The point that the public has to 
understand is that there is no form of pollution 



which is not in conflict with the growth endea- 
vour. 

If things got really bad, I’m confident that 
the public would in fact decide to protect its 
environment at the cost of its own material 
advance. But the question I can’t answer is how 
bad does it have to get before that happens. 
Reporter: The question of reversibility . . . 

Bates: Right! ^ 

Reporter: When it becomes apparent that the 
problem is truly serious and people as a mass 
want to do something about it, that may also 
be the point when it’s too late. 

Bates: People are beginning to understand 
that. This is a big issue, that it’s almost too 
late with DDT. But it’s not too late with air " 
pollution in this general sense. It’s not too late 
for us to begin to introduce controls and so 
on.-. . but the point that’s so difficult to wrestle 
with is, well ... let me come back to your 
question. “Will society take this seriously 
enough in time?” We don’t yet have the ma- 
chinery for the proper decision-making. This 
is what has to be said over and again. You 
can look at it this way: the politician has to 
have the final disposition of the economy and 
the law-making function. We give it to him. 

I don’t say he always does particularly well 
with it. This is something we give him as a 
separate individual. Industry has things to pro- 
tect. The community has an interest which is 
expressed in many ways. I believe that the 
fourth person involved is, in fact, the scientist 
who should have an independent view of what’s 
occurring. However, he is not used at all. 




essential part of the process. 

If you have read Dr. Dunbar’s booklet on 
water pollution, what he is saying over and 
over again is that the scientist was never asked. 
He could have predicted the increases in water 
pollution but he was never asked. His opinion 
was never taken. Industry likes to deal with 
the politician, politicians like Joey Smallwood. 
Industry lines up at his door to talk to him. 
Where’s the rest of the thing? Now he, for 
example, may think he represents the commu- 
nity and I accept that he does represent part 
of it as an elected person. But where’s the man 
who says, “Look, if you do that there will be 
no fish around here.” And it seems to me that 
that man has to be independent. He’s not to 



be a paid employee of the government. He’s 
not to be a paid employee of industry. He has 
to be independent and, essentially, he has to 
be scientific. He is the missing factor in all these 
equations. This is the most pressing problem— 
to include this independent view somehow in 
the assessment of all these problems. It can’t 
be left to the civil servant. It certainly can’t 
be left to industry because they are extremely 
bad at it. The question is, “How to structure 
this into the set-up?” 

Reporter: Have you begun to develop a strate- 
gy for making 'the scientific body more respon- 
sible and active in industrial growth? 

I ** 

Bates: Yes. I think I’m beginning to see how 
you could do it and I must say I’ve taken a 
bit from the Swedish example. The Minister 
would have to set up an environmental control 
board which would have to be representative 
of the comrtiunity— I mean the general com- 
munity, the scientific community, and industry. 
Those are the three people that have to be on 
it. I’m thinking of about 25 people. Then he 
would not be empowered to make regulations 
under the Act without the approval of this 
board, and this board would have to approve 
certain specific things. Specifically, it would 
have to approve the creation of new industry. 
You could not build a new steel works in Mon- 
treal without this board having approved its 
location and its pollution-trapping devices. In 
other words, I’m giving it teeth. I’m making 
it the real arbitrator of this decision-making 
and it would make recommendations to the 
Minister which can be public. I want it to 
operate in the public view. 

Reporter: Which Minister are you referring to? 
Bates: Whatever’s appropriate. Technology or 
Mines in one instance, or Municipal Affairs in 
another. Whatever Minister has a regulatory 
function. Through the Department such a 
board could do as it’s doing in Sweden. It could 
ask that money be made available to the uni- 
versities for evening course programs in the 
environment. We clarly need that kind of envi- 
ronment control board. But we haven’t any 
precedence for it in Canada. In other words, 
we’ve no model. 

Reporter: If I understand you correctly, the 
general solution to environmental control is a 
system whereby you stop the people who are 
polluting from continuing to pollute as well 
as stopping people who are going to pollute. 
In other words, if you are starting a factory 
it should be a factory that does not pollute. 

Bates: That’s right. 

Reporter: That in a nutshell would be the 
solution . . . 

Bates: Also, to devote much more time to 
long-term solutions, for example, long-term 
solutions in terms of people moving about. It’s 
all very well to say that the automobile is a 
bad thing. In pollution terms it is. But it’s not 
very helpful to say that, because what are the 
alternatives at the moment? At the moment 
there aren’t any alternatives. You may have seen 
in the newspaper that Ford is devoting $31 
million to the problem of the gasoline engine. 
About time. 
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Reporter: What about the steam engine? 
Bates: Well, these other solutions are said to 
be non-economic. But the Metro in Montreal, 
by taking 285 buses off the streets, made a 
contribution right there. That’s a pretty ex- 
pensive way of dealing with it however. But 
these are the kinds of Jong^term solutions I’m ■ 
thinking about. 

Reporter: Is there medical evidence now in 
your hands that indicates the effect which the 
air environment in Montreal is having on peo- 
ple’s health? 




A simplistic retreat is, no solution. - 



Bates: No. Not for Montreal. I can only argue 
from the basis of other situations like Montreal. 
The thing that is- extremely important is the 
fact that air pollution is additive. One of the. 
.very awkward facts at the moment is that we , 
are suffering a huge epidemic of disease from 
cigarettes, a mammoth epidemic. The rate of 
increase of deaths from diseases on this conti- 
nent attributable to cigarettes— the rate of increase 
is still increasing. I mean, it’s bad enough, but 
the rate of increase is getting worse and worse. 
Reporter: Just from cigarettes? 

Bates: Just from cigarettes. I went before the 
House of Commons Committee and argued 
very strongly about control of cigarette adver- 
tising. In any event this is a diversion and 
doesn’t detract from the importance of air pol- 
lution. It’s important to know that air pollution 
is additive to cigarettes. As a matter of fact, 
the way you live is a bit additive too. If you 
live in poor housing and low economic circum- 
stances that’s a sort of strike against you. Forty 
cigarettes a day is another strike. Working in 
a dusty environment, whether you are in a 
tanning shoe factory or a steel works, that’s 
another strike against you. And the air pollu- 
tion of the city is another one. These are all 
additive. Every one of these adds to the hazards 
of every other one. 

The statistics are quite clear that- living in 
a polluted environment adds a load, a weight 
of disease, of morbidity, of hospital admissions, 
of death in all these areas. Most of these prob- 
lems are a consequence of technology and the 
simple retreat into a simplistic environ- 
ment-something many groups and persons are 
doing— is no solution at all. This has to be said 
over and over again: a simplistic retreat is no 
solution. Although I like to go off camping in 
the summer and live in a tent in British Co- 
lumbia or Nova Scotia, that’s fine. I can, for 
a month of the year, enjoy a simplistic environ- 
ment for myself, or go sailing (which I’m very 
fond of), yet for society as a whole don’t let’s ‘ 
be beguiled into thinking that’s a solution. It’s 
not. I know it isn’t. 

Now, I think the solutions are strictly tech- 
nological and scientific. My approach to the 
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solution of the problem is a technological and 
scientific solution. However, without the kind 
of support which certain anti-pollution groups 
exhibit publicly, there is mighty little chance 
of anyone like myself having the slightest 
influence whatever on any legislative process. 
I think of myself as a somewhat reluctant 
partner tathe social, non-scientifically oriented 
anti-pollution groups. I’m coming to think that 
social protest is an essential part of the process, 
provided that the technicological nature of the 
solution is understood. Nothing diminishes 
that. You can be so damn stupid about what 
you’re going to do. In other words the incinera- 
tion of garbage is about 3% of Montreal’s 
problem. They get 800 calls a year in Mr. 
Marnier’s office from people who say “the 
apartment block next to me has got black 
smoke, coming out of it.” Well . . . irritating 
though it may be, it is not as serious as the 
other factors. Let’s be scientific in the evaluation. 

There’s a book up there on my shelf, called 
Air Conservation, a publication of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
And there’s a good discussion in it of the role 
of different groups of people in this general 
problem. But the role of the University which 
is envisaged there is essentially an information- 
al inter-disciplinary study group kind of activ- 
ity— like MIDCAP which I have formed. In 
fact I formed MIDGAP because it should be 
providing public education— which is tough to 
do, as a matter of fact. The major thing is it’s 
the only forum where you can bring together 
an automobile engineer like Lloyd Thompson 
arid a chemist like David Hart and a psysolo- 
gist like myself and a pathologist and have 
them discuss where' the truth lies; that’s the 
prime task of the University. 

Thank God, my discipline has no industrial 
involvement. If you never take money from a 
drug firm your hands are absolutely clean. It’s 
tougher in some other areas. In Biology, Max 
Dunbar is completely independent of any 
industrial link. So, ultimately, a few that we’ve 
been coming to is that the university is possibly 
the most important institution for giving direc- 
tion to pollution control and other kinds of 
reform. I think that it’s extremely important 
that our group protects the validity of its opi- 
nion in this way. This is the thing that concerns 
me and somewhere in. here you’ve got to be 
quite careful. You soon get beguiled into a 



We don 3 t yet have the machinery 
for proper decision-making. 

situation in Which you appear always to be 
supporting any alien politician and adminis- 
tration and the moment you’re identifiable 
with any group of that kind you’re lost. 

Reporter: Do you think we’re going to get to 
the point where we are going to have mass 
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demonstration against polluting industries? 
Let’s say we found that Union Carbide was 
seriously poisoning the atmosphere. Do you 
think we might get to the point where people 
will demonstrate en masse against a thing like 
that? 

Bates: I hope that this is not necessary because 
it’s most unlikely that they will choose the right 
target. And I think that actually there’s .quite 
enough power now and quite enough' feeling 
that if some leadership is given, a right course 
of action will emerge. .Criticism of the political 
arm is at the federal level particularly, but also 
at other levels it’s been a step behind public 
opinion. You see it’s so far behind what the 
public wants. I believe that the deputy minister 
who said on television in response to me that 
no data collected in Montreal should be re- 
vealed is living in the era of my grandfather 
and identifying with a kind of “let’s keep every- 
thing quiet boys” era. I think we’re out of that. 
I think we, as a generation, prefer to look at 
the data and worry about them and think 
about them. 



We are now prepared to be responsible. 

Reporter: We’re prepared to be responsible. 
Bates: Prepared to be responsible. Now this is 
the gap that worries me. If the politician really 
has his \yay we’ll never get to the situation in 
which the matter is properly handled- In this 
way I have to say Sweden is a far more sophis- 
ticated country than Canada— about the same 
size but far more sophisticated. There’s no 
question, of keeping data quiet. They’ve ac- 
cepted this across the board. We will accept 
this in. Canada. It will come. But it’s a question 
of really telling politicians “Look, we’re not in 
that kind of era anymore. We’re in an era now 
in which matters will be decided on the basis 
of available data by people. You will make the 
ultimate decision but you will have to consult 
with other groups of people.” 

Dr. Bates is Chairman, Department of Physiology. 
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THE CLASSROOM AS THEATER: 

toward a theory of education 



by JOSEPH MAGNET 



Let us consider, for a moment, the social dy- 
namics of the classroom. It would seem that 
in many ways these dynamics are similar to 
those of traditional theater: a relatively large 
audience is immobile and, for the most part, 
quiet, while a relatively small company, the 
teacher, performs in front of them. Actor-au- 
dience interaction is highly restricted except for 
the rare experimental script which includes 
short sequences of walking the aisles conduct- 
ing brief ad lib skits with individual students. 
The larger the audience, the smaller the occur- 
rence of these experimental skits. When the 
audience reaches the size of its Malthusian 
limit, about five hundred in a full lecture hall, 
the performance becomes restricted to a simple 
reading of the script, or a televised version of 
the reading. Everything external to the bare 
nlessage— even expressive gestures— are omitted. 

Anyone with any acting or teaching experi- 
ence is aware of how these dynamics are expe- 
rienced by each group. A member of an audi- 
ence identifies with the actor. He experiences 
the actor’s performance in the dynamics of a 
one-to-one relationship, just as a student ad- 
dressing a teacher in a classroom assumes the 
dynamics of a one-to-one relationship with the 
teacher. The actor is largely unconscious of the 
audience as a collection of individuals, they are 
merely a (unified) collection. Similarly the 
teacher in the classroom develops a relationship 
with his students based on the dynamics of a 
one-to-thirty, or a one-to-five-hundred rela- 
tionship. In the classroom the social dynamics 
of this relationship are amplified. The student 
enters the classroom with preconceptions of the 
teacher’s status relative to him. The teacher 
is seen as the representative of an authoritarian 
power structure experienced before, in micro- 
cosm, in the family, secondary schools, the 
state, and university bureaucracies. 

In any social situation there is a structure 
which specifies particular dynamics. The struc- 
ture will largely determine the form. The dy- 
namics will determine the content of the given 
situation. The relationship between the two is 
interdependant. The dynamics have present in 
them a potential energy which will determine 
an entropy for the situation. This entropy will 
depend to a great extent on the content of the 
situation. If the content is suited to the dynam- 
ics, then the potential energy of the system is 
naturally absorbed in the transmission of in- 
formation and the entropy declines. If the con- 
tent betrays the dynamics, that is, if what is 
being said or acted out is in contradiction to 
the situation in which it is said or acted out, 
the potential energy in the situational dynam- 
ics acts as a resistant to the flow of information 
and the entropy of the system rises. Ideally, 
what we say should not be contradicted by its 
context. Rather the situation should facilitate 
communication. It is in this sense that the word 
“yes” in answer to a particular question has 
a much higher information content than does 
the simple sign value of the word in isolation. 
In this way the social context will Insure a 
greater probability of intelligibility, this at low 
energy levels. 

The educative process, it would seem, is an 
attempt to present the observed primary data 



correctly, whether this be literature, the physi- 
cal universe, or the economic universe; to ex- 
press underlying regularities about this data, 
and to specify a method for selecting among 
f the various “descriptions’’ of the data present- 
ed. (For a more detailed discussion of this point 
see Noam Chomsky, Current Issues in Linguistic 
Theory.) This process requires precision in ob- 
servation. One’s orientation toward the world 
(one’s theory of what the world is) should not 
prohibitively restrict the facts of the universe 
one selects. Social and intellectual reductivism, 
therefore, the tendency to believe that the 
world works according to a small set of fixed 
principles, that these principles are highly 
moral, and that “one would be a fool” to buck 
these principles, may be seen as the death of 
creative learning and creative scholarship. One 
may be a dogmatist but at the same time one 
is highly critical of dogma. One must inhabit 
one world, but at the same time be open to 
the search for other worlds, other descriptions 
of the universe, other dogmas. The educative 
process serves both these ends. To profess a 
point of view, a dogma, and to profess it crit- 
ically— this is the ironic belief in the mutability 
of all description. To borrow a notion from 
existential psychoanalysis, one must explore the 
patient’s (student’s) world in detail while 
showing him that there are other worlds possi- 
ble than his own. Education is organized doubt : 
organization-»doubt-»organization. 

Let us reconsider, for a moment, the social 
dynamics of the classroom. We havef'remarked 
on the preconceptions of the student toward 
an authoritarian structure in the university. 
The teacher, insofar as I am able to discern, 
remains largely unaware of the dynamics of the 
classroom. He delivers his lecture more or less 
automatically and the reception of his message 
is, in part, determined by the pre-existing dy- 
namics. The energy of these dynamics remains 
largely inaccessible to him. Given the nature 
of these dynamics it would seem that they are 
best suited for a mechanistic and reductive 
view of the world, that is, for transmission of 
“pure fact.” Doubt is a niggling factor in an 
authoritarian structure. Thus the social situat- 
ion of the classroom would be perfect for dis- 
cussing organized organization, the very an- 
tithesis of organized doubt, and thus the an- 
tithesis of education. We would expect the 
potential energy of the system to be resistant 
to the transmission of information, hence the 
entropy of the system would be high, commu- 
nication low. 

Now what we are searching for is a method 
whereby the energy existant in the social dy- 
namics does not act as a resistant to the con- 
tent. In fact, we should like not only to neu- 
tralize this contextual energy but to employ 
it for transmission purposes. Let me give an 
example of what I am talking about from one 
of my own classes. 

In a discussion of King Lear it became clear 
that students did not accept Cordelia’s truthful- 
ness as genuine. How is it, they demanded to 
know, that the dumb girl doesn’t mouth the 
words required of her by the senile Lear? Why 
should she make a stand in a situation in which 
she is sure to be misunderstood and thus 



sacrifice the share of the kingdom she would 
inherit? Whether or not they were right about 
Cordelia it was certain that no reading other 
than the barest utilitarian one would make any 
impression in the class. And it was abundantly 
clear why. Given a similar choice of action as 
Cordelia it was clear that most of the students 
would have acted differently; in fact, by sitting 
in a classroom they didn’t particularly like for 
four years, mouthing required rhetoric and 
writing papers for the promised sheet of paper 
that could be exchanged for the promised 
reward, they were (in the very context of the 
classroom) denying thepossibility of Cordelia’s 
authenticity. The dynamics of the class en- 
forced a reductivist view. The dynamics of 
the class were reductivist! 

After a lengthy roll call I solemnly an- 
nounced that I had read three of their required 
papers hastily the night before, not liked any 
of them, and failed all three. Furthermore, I 
announced, since I was rushed for time, I would 
assume that failure was the class average and 
fail the whole class. And with deadpan serious- 
ness I indicated that since this was such a 
weighty grade, most of the class would fail the 
year. 

There were immediate interruptions. With 
a half unbelieving air it was demanded that 
I explain my unreasonable action. I hesitated, 
protesting that my motivation was not their 
business since their concern was the naked 
“facts” of English literature. But I finally was 
persuaded to tell the “whole story.” The whole 
story was an elaborate fabrication of how the 
university had admitted too many freshmen by 
mistake this year, how the faculty had been 
approached with the request that a high per- 
centage of their students be failed in return 
for which faculty promotions were forthcoming. 
This seemed to me, as I told my students, a 
perfect way of advancing my own career and 
I gladly accepted the offer. In short, I was 
acting in my own self-interest, unfortunately 
at their expense, but wasn’t this quite natural 
anyway. With an offhand manner I played on 
their assumptions of my representative au- 
thority, the self-interest motivation of be- 
haviour, and the reductivist view of the world. 
But these were all extended beyond their usual 
manifestations, foregrounded, as it were, to 
become glaringly obvious in my fantastic 
story of university corruption. 

I was persuaded to discuss the whole ques- 
tion with them on the grounds that I was a 
reasonable man. If indeed there were convinc- 
ing reasons for me to act differently I should 
certainly do so. In fact, my actions were caused 
by my own apprehension of the situation. This 
seemed the most natural and logical thing to 
do. Half an hour was spent in discussion of 
my self-interests. This surely was not in. my 
interest. They would approach the deans, they 
would refuse to come to class. But my argu- 
ments were unshakeable; the deans were the 
originators, it would be easier for me if they 
did not come to class. One student accused me 
of being unjust. This was, of course, the perfect 
situation now to take the question into the text. 
Readings of Platonism, metaphysical and 
anti-metaphysical, were now possible and rea- 
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listically evaluable, which was precisely the 
purpose of the hoax. 

There is a fine line here between the real 
and the ridiculous. This is similar in many 
ways to theater. One supplies enough verisimi- 
litude to allow others to participate in the 
situation, but the feeling that one is between 
the covers of a fictional work lingers. The social 
dynamics remain close to constant. Contextual 
distortion is, the order; the dynamics undergo 
a slow evolution. What we are suggesting is 
that in this situation the dynamics through 
contextual distortion are allowed to discharge 
their potential energy in a productive fashion, 
one which facilitates the subject matter of dis- 
cussion rather than, as would be their logical 
action, hindering it. 

There are some general principles at work 
here and we may attempt some abstract for- 
mulation'. The first is that meaning is contex- 
tually determinate. If I say to you I am going 
to kill you, you will undoubtedly take a very 
great interest in my meaning. You will search 
your memory to find out on what occasions 
\ I may have used the expression or like before. 
You will consider, before you flee, whether or 
not I am usually jocular in this manner. You 
will probably take into account the circum- 
stances surrounding the event; am I holding 
a gun, is it loaded. In other words your inter- 
pretation (mental representation) of my utter- 
ance will depend on many factors besides my 
simple speech production. If, for example, I 
were on the other side of a chess board from 
you, you may think I am gravely mistaken, as 
your king is quite safe behind a phalanx of 
pawns. 



The interpreting procedures that one’s mind 
has formed through past experience forms what 
we may call a perceptual equilibrium, or PE. 
This PE would include in its experience the 
context of any utterance such that the context 
would havo undergone a dialectical interaction 
with speech signal or perceptual object to form 
a unified perceptual object, abstractly repre- 
sented by S. An event is a special case of S. 
Let us suppose therefore that an individual is 
at a particular perceptual equilibrium, PE 2 , 
which represents the interpreting mental 
structure. In the interpretation of data, speech 
signal, perceptual object, there will be an in- 
teraction between PE’ and S such that PE 1 
will change. We may represent the new inter- 
preting structure as PE 2 . PE’ will act on S to 
make it consistant, for the purposes of mental 
representation with its general interpreting 
system. This implies a cultural distortion of the 
objective data of S; S will in turn act on PE 1 
to insist that it be interpreted as the objective 
data that it is. The result of the dialectical 
interaction between these entities may be re- 
presented as 

1) PE 1 x S-PE 2 

The meaning of an utterance or perceptual 
object' is considered as the qualitative change 
in perceptual equilibrium or 

2) . M = PE 2 — PE 1 

Our model of perception and speech su’ggests 
three functions for speech: 

1. A communication function, the nature of 
the signal S, its information content. 

2. A social function, the nature of the inter- 
preting system, PE, of an individual. 

3. An aesthetic function, the nature of the 



operation between PE 1 and S, the operation 
represented by x. 

The lecture system and its derivative, the 
mini-lecture system, pay attention only to the 
communication function of speech. The social 
and.aesthetic functions, all equally crucial in 
the “meaning” of a lecture, are disregarded. 
It is by disregarding these two functions that 
the social dynamics of the classroom come to 
work against the creative learning process. 
Contextual distortion is the method by which 
a teacher may come to create the conditions 
which make creative learning— organized 
doubt— possible. The Russian literary critic, 
Victor Shlovsky, maintained that “foreground- 
ing,” or roughening up of a naturally occuring 
phenomenon in order to call attention to the 
perceptual process of that phenomenon, was 
basic to the art form, and it is in this way as 
well that the classroom is similar to the art 
form of the theater. 

In the example I gave from my own class, 
admittedly an extreme example, this is precise- 
ly what is at work. There is contextual distor- 
tion of naturally occuring phenomonon which 
calls attention to the perceptual process of that 
phenomenon. In this way the limits of the 
phenomenon become exposed. When one 
reaches the limits of knowledge one transcends 
knowledge. In this manner when one realizes 
the limit of the social dynamics of a classroom 
by contextual distortion of these dynamics the 
dynamics may be transcended, and themselves 
become employed in the educative environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Magnet is a graduate student and instructor, 
English Department, McGill. 



FRENCH CANADIANS 
IN 

SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 



by ARTHUR KEMELMAN 



Of the many ethnic groups which comprise 
New England’s population, the Franco-Ameri- 
can community, originally from Quebec, is one 
of {he largest. One million people is regarded 
as a fair estimate. They are scattered through- 
out New England, but the chief population 
centers are the towns and cities that once 
housed the textile mills to which the French 
Canadians came seeking employment. The 
French Canadian migration was particularly 
heavy between 1865 and 1910. It gradually 
tapered off until by 1920 the movement had 
ceased altogether. 

The migration was of a peculiar nature. 
While most groups who have emigrated to 
the United States have looked upon the move 
as permanent, the French Canadians did not 
at first. They intended to accumulate enough 
wealth working in the mills to buy a farm or 
to pay off the debts on the one they already 
possessed. In each instance the farm was in 
Quebec rather than Vermont, Maine, New 
Hampshire, or Massachusetts. Since their stay 
was of a temporary nature, it became impor- 
tant to maintain the cultural integrity of the 
group. This being not a new problem but one 
that French Canadians had always been faced 
with, the immigrants did what they had done 
in Quebec— turned inward and clung to the 
idea of la survivance. The results were “Little 
Canadas”, close-knit communities differing 
little from the French Canadian communities 
in Quebec to which they expected to return. 



Despite their tenacity, it was inevitable that 
assimilation would take place. Many who had 
planned to return to Quebec had decided to 
remain. This necessitated a shift in orientation 
from Quebec to the United States. Further- 
more, the infusion of new blood from Quebec 
had ceased and children were growing up who 
had never been to Quebec. Surrounded by an 
aggressive American culture which they had 
to compete in to be successful, successive gen- 
erations found the pressures on them to enter 
the mainstream of American life greater and 
greater. Despite this pressure, the community 
is still not fully assimilated. John Gunther in 
Inside U.S.A. (New York, 1947, p. 465) notes 
that the Franco- Americans are “the most paro- 
chial arid unassimilable of a\J racial groups.” 

At the heart of la survivance were the priests, 
most of whom were from Quebec or at least 
trained there. Believing that he who loses his 
language loses his faith (< qui perd sa langue, perd 
sa foi) the priests, enjoying the same influence 
and respect they had in Quebec, sought to 
instill in their parishioners an awareness of' 
their heritage. Parochial schools were built 
immediately, in many instances before there 
was a proper church. Within the schools, 
French was the primary language. Any child 
who failed to address the nuns or brothers in' 
French was apt to suffer a mild punishment. 

To help their parents, organizations were 
formed which not only allowed them to adjust 
to America but also aided them m preserving 



their identity. For example, in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts where the Franco- Americans have 
always numbered about a third of the city’s 
population, the priests of St. Joseph’s, St. 
Anne’s and St. Chretienne’s, the French chur- 
ches, organized La Socidte de St. Jean Bap- 
tiste. The society provided the mill workers 
with benefits if they were sick or unemployed. 
To keep the workers’ money within the parish, 
the priests helped found St. Joseph’s Credit 
Union. And to ensure that Franco- American 
children would play with Franco-American 
children, they organized L’ Association Laurier. 

These organizations helped bind the com- 
munity together at first. But as the Franco- 
Americans moved from Ward V, the “Little 
Canada” of Salem, to the suburbs after World 
War II, there was a consequent reduction in 
the importance of these societies. L’ Association 
Laurier no longer exists, while the St. Jean 
Baptiste Society is dying. Its limited benefits 
are not as attractive as those of the more mod- 
ern insurance company. Across from its sel- 
dom-opened office on Lafayette Street, the 
main street of Ward V, is the meeting hall of 
the Canadian Klondike Club. Once a thriving 
social club where Franco-Americans would 
drop in for a beer and conversation after days 
work at the mills, it, like the Society, is no 
longer needed. The mills have closed down and 
, gone South, while television in the privacy of 
one’s home has replaced conversation. 

Disappearing as well is the ethnic orientation 
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of the French churches in Salem. The present 
curate of St. Joseph’s, Father Mercier, is very 
much a proponent of Franco-Americanism. 
The younger priests, however, trained no longer 
in Quebec but within the diocese, do not place 
as much importance in such matters as their 
elders. For the most part they are caught up 
with more pressing issues such as reform of the 
church and social justice. 

A further threat to the ethnic orientation of 
the French churches is the desire on the part 
of the Catholic . hierarchy to see the dissolution 
of nationalist churches and their reformation 
.into territorial churches. That is to say, they 
would become American Catholic, rather than 
French Catholic, Polish Catholic,' or Italian 
Catholic. The transition would take place when 
English became the dominant language within 
the parish. At St. Joseph’s eleven of the twelve 
masses are still celebrated in French, but atten- 
dance at the parochial school where French is 
a major part of the curriculum is dropping. 
St. Anne’s and St. Chretienne’s are intsjmilar 
positions. 

It would seem that many Franco- American 
parents no longer wish their children to be 
educated in the same manner as they were. The 
desire to perpetuate themselves as an ethnic 
group is no longer paramount. For example, 
Mr. Richard Guy, a councilor for Ward V and 
now a candidate for the mayor’s office of Salem, 
intends to send his son to a public school. 
Educated at St. Joseph’s and College de L’ An- 
nunciation in Quebec, Mr. Guy whose first 
language was once French, now speaks it only 
occasionally, when he has. to deal with older 
people in the ward. Married to a non-French 
girl, he feels that the desire to preserve one’s 
culture, while laudable, is unrealistic. 

Mr. Henri Theberge, a junior high school 
teacher, expresses similar sentiments. His chil- 
dren go to a public school. Asked about the 
value of preserving the ethnic identity of the 
Franco-American community, he replied, 
“You’re asking us just to keep this . . . going. 
To stay the way we are . . . The minute we 
break this ... we become prosperous . . . The 
minute you break away you’re having more 
fun. By having more fun I mean . . . money, 
belonging; participating, invitations. You’re in 
the midst of it ... You’re actually making 
decisions now.” Strengthening the resolve to 
reject Franco-Americanism is a feeling that 
because of it they have been discriminated 
against. Mr. Theberge points out, “But those 
I grew up with all have a French accent and 
they’ve always felt this has hindered 
them— actually held them back from promo- 



tions in industry. And from the comfort that 
you’d ordinarily feel in your own country, 
speaking to a fellow American ... They, still 
have this feeling although they were bom here 
and their parents were born here . . . The shame 
of speaking English with an accent is always _ 
present. They don’t want their kids to have 
this sense of shame. ‘So let’s break with the 
past. And I don’t even want to hear French 
anymore. I don’t want you to go to St. Joseph’s. 
Forget this French Canadian business. That’s 
in Canada. The less we see of it the better.” 

Mr. Theberge’s children don’t speak French, 
nor do they attend St: Joseph’s, nevertheless 
he is still very much a Franco-American who 
feels most comfortable when speaking French. 
“I think French, especially when I’m emotion- 
ally aroused.” And then, expressing a sentiment 
worthy of a De Gaulle, “English somehow isn’t 
sincere enough.” He belongs to the Richelieu 
Club, an organization formed to help poor 
children and to further Franco-Americanism. 
At the meetings the members are fined if they 
speak anything but French. As a member he 
has been involved in projects to establish closer 
ties with Quebec. One plan was to bring French 
Canadians to Salem. Another entailed organ- 
izing a Canadian-American institute in the 
New England area. 

Nothing has con\e of either plan. No longer 
interested in Quebec, the community did not 
respond. One Franco-American, criticising the 
Richelieu Club for sending some of its money 
to Canada, said, “I can’t see the purpose of 
sending American money to Canada to help 
Canadian kids.” The refusal to see any purpose 
in the Richelieu Club’s projects seems to indi- 
cate resentment, as if there were a grudge 
against their background and consequently 
Quebec for the difficulties which they experi- 
enced in adjusting to life in the United States. 

Many of the difficulties the Franco-Ameri- 
cans encountered in America might have been 
avoided if they had obtained a degree of politi- 
cal power reflective of their numbers. But this 
has not been the case. Unlike other minority 
groups, such as the Irish or the Italians, whom 
they outnumber in some states, the Franco- 
Americans have rarely been able to elect their 
own to national or state positions. Rhode Is- 
land, the exception has had a Franco-American 
governor, senator, as well as several congress- 
men. While ?few Hampshire has had two con- 
gressmen'and Connecticut one, Massachusetts, 
Maine, and Vermont have had none. For a 
Richelieu Club project, Mr. Theberge studied 
the political power of the Franco-American 
community in New England. He concluded, 



“The impact is so slight and so negligible that 
we might as well not exist as an ethnic group.” 

Mr. Marquis, a councillor for Ward V for 
fifteen years, asserts that there never will be 
a Franco-American bloc. “Solidify the French? 
Forget it! They’re envious, jealous, hot-headed, 
and act before they think. You can’t depend 
on them.” Mr. Theberge tells of the difficulties 
he encountered while engaged in* a campaign 
to preserve a swimming pool that the city had 
decided to remove. The Franco- Americans on 
the city council not only refused to back him, 
but also objected to his speaking for more than 
five minutes. The only reason he can see behind 
this behaviour is jealousy— his name had been 
in the paper too frequently. ^ 

Paradoxically, the closeness of the commu- 
nity is partially responsible for the failure to 
achieve full political control. Mr. Theberge 
remarks, “The community is like one big fami- 
ly, we know each other’s faults. So you say to 
yourself, ‘Well, this is a postswhich requires 
this and that. It would be embarassing if he 
had a French accent. And it would be em- 
barassing if he didn’t make us proud.’ ’’ In 
other words, a political elite is not present. 
Large families making it necessary to work 
rather than to study or to devote time and 
money to politics, the nature of the education 
available, centered around notions of la survi- 
vanct hindered the political development of the 
. community. 

In the November 1969 mayoral election, Mr. 
Guy was expected to get a large Franco- 
American vote, probably the largest to date. 
Since he was running against a Jew in a city 
where there aren’t many Jews, the feeling that 
Guy should be reelected was, perhaps, strong. 
But whether the rest of the voting population 
felt the same was doubtful. Mr. Guy was an 
attractive candidate to the Francb- American 
community, but lacked the political experience 
of his rival, Samuel Zoll, who had been city 
councillor for three years, and had served in 
the State legislature for eight. Mr. Guy had no 
intention of making an appeal on ethnic 
grounds, knowing that some would vote for 
him because he is French, and some against 
him for the same reason. He would like to see 
ethnic origins play no part of such decisions^ 

And perhaps they didn’t: in the November 
1969 election, Mr. Zoll was elected first Jewish 
mayor of Salem. Mr. Guy, contrary to expecta- 
tions, didn’t carry the Franco-American vote. 

Mr. Kemelman is a graduate of McGill; he now lives 
in Israel, 



PAIN MECHANISMS: 
A NEW THEORY 



by DOROTHY TRAINOR 



Though pain is a personal experience common 
to all o£ us, • we rarely pause to consider its 
significance. No one researching the problem 
has been able to define it. 

Dr. Ronald Melzack, Professor in the De- 
partment of Psychology, has been making pro- 
digious efforts to understand pain. One day he 
may define it. In the meantime, he has made 
cogent discoveries and has evolved a new the- 
oretical concept of pain mechanisms. His highly 
original thinking in this field has excited a great 
deal of scientific interest. 



In one of his articles on pain, Dr. Melzack 
refers to a Virginia Woolf essay in which she 
writes, “English, which can express the thoughts > 
of Hamlet and the tragedy of Lear, has no 
words for the shiver and the headache. The 
merest schoolgirl, when she falls in love, has 
Shakespeare and Keats to speak for her; but 
let a sufferer try to describe a pain in his head 
to a doctor and language at once runs dry.” 
Although it is true that language fails us, Dr. 
Melzack points but that a vast amount of 
study, including his own, has been devoted to 



the perception of pain— especially in the last 
decade. From this has emerged a concept of 
pain quite different from the classical view. 

He recalls that in a McGill experiment con- 
ducted with other colleagues about 1956, Scot- 
tish terriers were raised in isolation from in- 
fancy to maturity. They were deprived of all 
normal environmental stimuli, including the 
knocks and scrapes common to young animals. 
When these dogs grew up, they failed to re- 
spond even. to a flaming match. Thus, they 
would poke their noses into the flame and sniff 
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Schematic diagram of the gate control theory of pain mechanisms: L , the large-diameter fibers; S, the small- 
diameter fibers. The fibers project to the substantia gelatinosa (SG) and first central transmission (T) cells. 
The inhibitoity effect exerted by SG on the afferent fiber terminals is increased by activity in L fibers and 
decreased by activity in S fibers. The central control trigger is represented by a line running from the large-fiber 
system to the central control mechanisms; these mechanisms, in turn, project back to the gate control system. 
The T cells project to the entry cells of the action system. +, Excitation; — , inhibition. 



as long as it was present. The same was true 
of the second match; the third. They reacted 
to pinpricks with little or no evidence of pain. 
One the other hand, littermates, reared in a 
normal way, recognized and reacted normally 
to potential danger. 

5 *We expect,” Dr. Melzack points out, “that 
nerve signals evoked by injury will get though 
unless we are unconscious or anesthetized. This 
experiment showed that pain is not always 
perceived after injury even when the animals 
are conscious and alert.” Together with other 
scientists working along the same lines, Dr. 
Melzack came to the conclusion that the ordi- 
nary receptor theory of pain is untenable. This 
he refers to as the “push button theory,” in- 
volving pain receptors, pain pathways, and a 
pain centre. In it, the pain is a specific sensory 
experience mediated from a receptor through 
nerve structures directly to the brain. “There,” 
he quips, “presumably an alarm bell is rung!” 

But a number of bells were indeed ringing 
for Dr. Melzack. His research dn pain goes back 
over a period of fifteen years. The end product 
of his studies is the “gate control theory of pain 
mechanisms,” which he proposed in collabo- 
ration -with D'r. Patrick Wall, Professor of 
Anatomy, University of London. 

To illustrate how the theory of a gate control 
mechanism originated, Dr. Melzack refers to 
the curious matter of pain in a phantom limb. 
“Phenomena, such as phantom limb pain, defy 
explanation in terms of our present physiolog- 
ical knowledge. A few psychiatrists have been 
tempted to label these amputees as neurotic, 
but the evidence argues against such an expla- 
nation in all cases. The evidence suggests that 
the primary focus of the physiological distur- 
bance lies in the central nervous system itself. 
The gate control mechanism proposed in the 
theory has properties that permit an explana- 
tion of such complex clinical events.” 

He has other interesting things to say about 
pain, for example: intensity of pain is not pro- 
portional to the extent of the injury; the quality 
of pain is determined by previous experience 
and how well we remember it; even the 
significance pain has in the culture in which 
we have been brought up plays an essential 
role in how we feel and respond to it; pain 



has a strong emotional quality in addition to 
its sensory properties. 

With respect to the oft-repeated theory about 
pain centres in the brain, he believes the term 
“pain centres” is misleading. “The evidence we 
have points to a complex interaction of sensory, 
motivational, and cognitive processes involving 
large portions of the brain.” And this brings 
us to the gate control theory. 

Central to the gate control theory of pain 
mechanisms is the substantia gelatinosa of the 
spinal cord— a gelatinous area that consists of 
small and densely packed cells and is continu- 
ous throughout* the length of the spinal cord. 
The cells connect with one another by long and 
short fibres. This substantia gelatinosa. Dr. Mel- 
zack and Dr. Wall believe, acts as a gate control 
system that modulates transmission of nerve 
impulses. They believe that the large fibres 
inhibit pain signals, while all small fibres facil- 
itate their transmission. The way they do this 
is by acting on the substantia gelatinosa. 

“It is now evident,” states Dr. Melzack, “that 
many of the neuralgic states involve a selective 
destruction of the large fibres. This fact fits well 
with the gate control theory since it proposes 
that a loss of large fibres would open the gate 
and bring about a maximal summation of all 
inputs— including gentle touch and .tempera- 
ture changes. These inputs arriving' at the brain 
would be the basis of excruciating pain.” But 
all this does not fully explain why, for example, 
a man wounded in battle might feel little pain 
from the wound but complain bitterly about 
an inept vein puncture. The signals, Dr. Mel- 
zack believes, must be identified in terms of 
prior conditioning, localized and inhibited be- 
fore the pain experience and responses occur. 
He therefore posulates that the brain exerts a 
role as a censor. This he refers to as “central 
control.” He has drawn up a schematic model 
of his conception of what happens to the pain 
signals in the central nervous system. This 
schema, in a brilliantly conceived article by 
him and Dr. Wall, has appeared in Science 
magazine (sec diagram above). 

Simply stated, it postulates that the gate 
control mechanism acts in conjunction with the 
central control area of the brain. Hence, the 
brain analyzes the incoming information, com- 



pares it with past experience, then sends a 
message down the spinal cord to the gate to 
a) let more impuses in, b) keep them out, or 
c) perhaps close the gate halfway to let some 
of them in. In the Science article, the authors 
report, “The model proposed suggests that 
psychological factors, such as past experience, 
attention, and emotion, influence pain response 
. and perception by acting on the gate control 
system.” The degree of central control, how- 
ever, Dr. Melzack thinks may be determined- 
in part at least— by certain properties of the 
input patterns. He points out that cardiac pain 
can rise so rapidly that the patient is unable 
to achieve any control. On the other hand, 
more slowly rising pain may allow the patient 
to exercise some control by thinking about 
something else. “That the perception of pain 
can be blocked is shown by Dr. Henry Beecher’s 
well-known observations that two out of three 
American soldiers wounded at the Anzio 
beachhead denied pain from extensive 
wounds.” 

Beecher concluded that there is no simple 
direct relationship between the wound per se 
and the pain experienced. The pain is in very 
large measure determined by other factors, and 
of great importance here is the significance of 
the wound. In the. wounded soldier, the, re- 
sponse to injury was relief, thankfulness at his 
escape alive from the battlefield— even eu- 
phoria. 

If Dr. Melzack’s theory concerning the mod- 
ulation of pain is correct, he points out that 
a better understanding of the pharmacology 
and physiology* of the substantia gelatinosa may 
lead to new ways of controlling pain. “Drugs 
affecting excitatipn or inhibition of substantia 
gelatinosa activity may be of particular impor- 
tance.’- That such developments are a possibil- 
ity may be seen from the fact that the gate 
control mechanism is now being taught in most 
universities in the world and it is showing up 
in the standard textbooks on neurophysiology, 
neurosurgery, and psychology. However, in the 
history of scientific endeavour, no new theory 
has appeared without some degree of disagree- 
ment. This theory is not an exception. 

Animal and human research studies in which 
Dr. Melzack has been involved have resulted 
in some 50 scientific articles. Recently, he was 
invited to present a paper on pain mechanisms 
to the 9th International Congress of Neurology 
in New York. He has now received an invita- 
tion to give an address to the next Congress 
of Neurosurgeons to be held in St. Louis next 
October. 

A native son of Montreal, Dr. Melzack re- 
ceived his B.S. and M.S. from McGill in 1950 
and 1951. After one year of research at the 
University of Chicago, he came back to McGill 
and obtained his Ph.D. in 1954. His interest 
in the subject of pain mechanisms led to a 
fellowship at the University of Oregon’s Medi- 
cal School where he worked \yith Dr. W. K. 
Livingston. He stayed three years: “They were 
years that had a profound influence on my 
thinking about pain and about sensory percep- 
tion in general.” The next two years found him 
abroad— first as a visiting lecturer at University 
College, London and then research fellow at 
the University of Pisa. He joined the Faculty 
of MIT in 1959, returning to McGill and the 
Department of Psychology in 1963. 

And what does he do for a hobby? Why, 
he writes children’s stories. His book, The Day 
Tuk Became a Hunter and Other Eskimo Stories, 
illustrated by Carol Jones, is a pure delight 
(Toronto, McClelland & Stewart, 1967). An- 
other book of children’s stories will be coming 
out in the Spring. 
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BIAFRA AND 

THE ROLE OF THE INTELLECTUALS 

An interview with 

Dr. Eke, Biafran Minister of Information 



Since the time Dr. Eke spoke to us a number 
of months ago, the Republic of Biafra has 
surrendered with the Federal Government’s 
capture of Uli airstrip and the capitulation of 
Orlu, the Ibos’ last town of any. substantial 
population. On General Ojukwu’s retreat, in- 
tended to allow a voluntary peace, Major-Gen- 
eral Philip Effiong, formerly Ojukwu’s Chief 
of Staff, became head of the Biafran nation, 
and' supervised the cease-fire. 

The end of the battle, however, a “victory” 
for the Western imperialist powers, left 
hundreds of thousands of refugees in the East- 
ern region dying of starvation. It also signalled 
the sudden reawakening of conscience among 
the government powers of the “developed” 
world. Britain, staunch supporter of Nigeria’s 
military and political efforts during the course 
of thirty bitter months’ fighting, promised £5 
million available for relief. America made pre- 
cipitate steps, too, to aid the refugees, but at 
this juncture the distribution of relief may be 
seen for what it has remained throughout— a 
political pork-barrel. Nigeria would permit no 
externally controlled relief. Fears for the safety 
of Biafrans at the hands of Federal troops be- 
lieved to be raping and looting were assuredly 
hard to justify, as journalists and television 
reporters were first denied admission to Nigeria, 
and then threatened with imprisonment. Gen- 
eral Gowan’s qualified denials, however, sug- 
gested that the fears were grounded in more 
than hearsay. Fact-finding missions undertaken 
to appease the conscience of the allegedly 
“neutral” nations such as Canada, nanpely Ro- 
bert Thompson (a Prairie MP) and U.K.’s Lord 
Hunt failed even to tread the earth where the 
Ibos are actually living and perishing— in the 
hush. Their tale of “all is well, praise to the 
peace” was unequivocally contradicted by the 
televised accounts on CBC of an exhausted 
priest who, until now, has lived constantly with 
the Ibos: “They are dying in the bush at tho 
rate of 200 an hour.” During the week ending 
February 7, more than 30 missionaries sympa- 
thetic to the Biafran cause were expelled from 
Nigeria. The mammoth task of feeding the 
millions of refugees is at present Nigeria’s sole 
responsibility. A recent press report, from a 
Federal sympathiser writing in London’s 'Fi- 
nancial Times , found the population to be in 
a state of abject misery and hunger, while 
London and Washington are at this moment 
desperately attempting to save face in protect- 
ing their multi-national corporations and lu- 
crative oil interests. 

Q: In an immediate situation like Biafra, have 
academics a role to play less important than 
they imagine? 

A: No. I think it is a problem of the academic 
man deciding to face real problems and not 
make himself irrelevant. No other person is as 
equipped as the intellectual in analysing 
current problems and making his views felt in 
policy areas. No question should be left only 
to those practising politics. The Biafra-Ni- 
gerian problem and all other current issues 
should be handled objectively by academicians, 
so that they can think of a way of bringing 
the problem to an end. 



Is this part of the feeling that politicians 
really made a mess of things? In Biafra, for 
example? 

A: I wouldn’t attribute that attitude to Bia- 
frans alone. The only important thing that 
universities “stand for” is research (whether in 
politics, engineering, commerce or industry), 
and using the results to improve life. In Biafra 
for instance, those who are (trying to shape the 
country, work out its ideology and re-orientate 
those from the old political camps, are doing 
so because they believe it best. But we just have 
to accept the fact that every successful revolu- 
tion must ultimately be based on the intellec- 
tuals. - , f 

Q: Can an intellectual become so isolated from 
the people that he is unable to communicate 
with those who will eventually bring off the 
revolution? 

A: I don’t know. My definition of an intellec- 
tual is not the same thing as what you are 
talking about. To me, an intellectual is a prac- 
tical man who simply applies a scientific ap- 
proach to help solve practical problems. This 
is different from what you may call a theoreti- 
cian or an expert. That man, to me, is not an 
intellectual but a highly qualified technician 
in his own field. Intellectualism must be related 
to life as the intellectual sees it, and thus he 
must participate fully in life and in politics. 
Q: At the American African Studies Associa- 
tion Conference [in Montreal, October 15-18] 
there was a feeling that questions like the Ni- 
geria-Biafra conflict should really be resolved 
within the family , i.e. among Nigerians them- 
selves. Do you think that other countries do 
have a role to play in solving such a problem? 
A: I remember even a Nigerian said that those 
who really think of the relation as one between 
brothers and sisters are just deceiving them- 
selves. The Yoruba man does not like the Ibo, 
nor does the Hausaman like the Ibo, or the 
Ibo like the Yoruba man or the Hausaman. 
We are talking of a war which has cost more 
than two million lives. When somebody tells' 
you that it is a family problem, which family 
has two million people? Arid which family is 
4 prepared to lose two million people even if they 
have it? Biafrans are fighting a war to preserve 
themselves\as human beings: The Nigerians are 
doing the exact opposite. I don’t see any broth- 
erly relationship in this. Even if, in the wider 
context, Biafrans and Nigerians belonged to 
one nation, once they had gone to the point 
of shooting, and killing so many people, you 
could no longer settle it in that one nation.' 
Outsiders must be involved. 

Q: What is happening in Biafra just now? 

A: At the moment, Britain, Russia, and the 
oil companies are still financing Nigeria’s war. 
Many people are still dying, but fewer than 
before at the battlefront. Biafrans are regain- 
ing a lot of lost territory. They are still advanc- 
ing in mid-Westem Nigeria and pushing to- 
ward Port Harcourt. The Nigerians are con- 
tinuing to air-raid civilian population in Biafra. 
Starvation itself continues to claim at least over 
2,000 a day in organized refugee camps in 
Biafra. On ‘the other hand, Biafrans have in- 
tensified their determination to stop the flow 
of oil, and are attacking on the ground and 
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from the air as many oil installations they can 
identify. As a result, oil production continues 
to fall. On the relief question, Biafrans have 
discovered that certain elements in Ottawa and 
Washington are putting pressure on Gan-Air 
and the joint Church aids to stop relief flying 
into Biafra. These elements are completely 
unprepared to get Nigeria to accept the agree- 
ment reached with the Red Cross recently, so 
that relief can enter Biafra. They are planning 
to use the cover of relief flights to mobilize 
Nigeria to destroy Leopold. Biafra has proposed 
that Nigeria and Biafra should get together and 
negotiate, without any pre-condition. Peace is 
the only-real solution to the problems. We insist 
on no pre-conditions for one very good reason. 
Nigeria’s war objective is, according to them, 
unification of Biafra and Nigeria. According 
to the same Nigerian sources, Biafra’s war ob- 
jective is sovereignty for Biafra. None of the 
two warring groups has won the war. There- 
fore, none can describe itself as conquerer. As 
a result, none can dictate terms of reference. 
The two peoples should try to work out a 
compromise which would link the two objec- 
tives. It is completely out of the question for 
Nigeria to demand Biafra’s acceptance of their 
own war objectives before there can be peace. 
The only way they can achieve that is by fight- 
ing it out in the battlefield. 

Q: You once attended McGill, and now you 
are involved in the Biafra struggle. Can realistic 
parallels be drawn between Quebec and Biafra, 
each' in a federal situation? 

A: Biafrans have never been separatists in the 
Nigerian context. They believed in one united 
country, and also in equality and co-operation. 
But what happened was that this security was 
denied Biafrans. They were killed and nobody 
asked questions. So they are making sure that 
when they are attacked next time, they can 
defend themselves. The /people in Quebec feel 
their rights are not being respected by the rest 
of Canada. But the rest of Canada has not yet 
-taken up guns to slaughter them. As I see it, 
the Biafran problem challenges people’s respect 
and acceptance of the fundamental principle 
of self-determination. Gan people be forced to 
live or work together? My answer is “no.” And 
I believe Canadians should also answer “no.” 
For that reason the Canadian Government in 
Ottawa should come out openly to support 
Biafra. This is the only way they can demon- 
strate to the Quebec people that it is not the 
rest of Canada’s intention to force Quebec into 
a union they don’t want ... if the Quebecers 
feel injured . . . then they can go. Yet, if the 
rest of Canada is prepared to co-operate, that 
willingness might get the French Canadians to 
see that these people really are prepared to 
make amends, and they will come back 
willingly and. contribute their quota towards 
Canada’s development. However, as long as the 
English-speaking Canadians adopt the Ni- 
gerian attitude they will be making a danger- 
ous mistake which would ultimately lead to 
war. The Canadian Government should see 
that unity cannot be forced. It is a thing that 
is volunteered 

Q: Do you feel that only a black man can teach 
black studies or black literature? 
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A: Ordinarily I would say if somebody is com- 
petent and adequately qualified in any subject, 
he should teach it. The books people have read 
to become experts on African affairs, though, 
are the wrong books. (I agree there are no better 
because they haven’t been written yet.) So if 
somebody, whether is white or black, earned 
expertise on these documents, he is certainly 
no expert qualified to teach any other person. 
Most white people earned their expertise by 
reading such books, so I don’t think they are 
the proper people to teach. The same thing 
goes for any black man who qualified mainly 
on the basis of his reading. There are neverthe- 
less people who have had personal experience 
and can apply it. Since probably more black 



people have had the experience and can react 
usefully in the area of black studies, they may 
have to be given greater opportunity to teach 
than the whites. The literature available is very 
bad. So forget the literature and develop in- 
stead people who can criticize it. 

Q: In what way is the literature very bad? 

A: A lot of the literature on Africa is licking 
when it comes to facts. They are based on 
emotions and commercial pigeon-hob- 
ing— even in North America between the 
whites and the blacks. If you are teaching Black 
Studies, many blacks are bound to feel that 
the whites cannot understand the problems at 
issue and, therefore, cannot present them prop- 
erly. This attitude must be related to the disci- 



pline’s state of development. Black Studies is 
the discipline, just like any other studies, Ca- 
nadian history, physics, and so forth. You don’t 
need to be white or black to study these sub- 
jects. But Black Studies is at the formation 
stages, so that the emphasis really is on people 
who are properly oriented. Once the discipline 
has matured, all those who are interested can 
participate. 

Dr. Ifegwu Eke, Biafra’s Minister of Information, 
graduated from McGill in 1962 with a B.Com., before 
moving on to pursue post-graduate studies in the 
United States. He was interviewed whilst attending 
the African Studies Association’s Annual Conference 
in Montreal during October 1969. 



MOTIVATION CENTBE F0R 

THROUGH CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT 



CENTRE FOR LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT 



Most university courses require much outside 
study on the part of the students. Typically, 
a professor gives one or two lectures per weel^ 
and requires, or at least expects, his students 
to participate in seminars and personal learn- 
ing experiences, usually comprising a fairly 
heavy dose 6f reading and study. The professor 
outlines the course material, assigns term 
papers and readings, and expects the student 
to do much' of his learning on his own. This 
is certainly a healthy attitude but as every 
educator soon finds out, students do not always 
perform to expected standards. Readings are 
often neglected, the textbook is sometimes 
merely skimmed through, and studies ajre often 
put off* to within three weeks of the exams. 

Dr. Jack: Michael, who teaches an introduc- 
tory statistics course at Western Michigan 
Univertity, has adopted an instructional meth- 
od which attempts to deal with this perennial 
problem of student motivation. His course fea- 
tures many well-established instructional prin- 
ciples such as specificity of instructional ob- 
jectives, frequent sampling of the student’s 
learning, and remediation for the inadequacies 
of certain students. The great innovative fea- 
ture in his teaching, however, is the establish- 
ment of a reward system which enables his 
students to learn for mastery and not merely 
learn for a passing grade. Dr. Michael believes 
that a professor should not evaluate his teach- 
ing intuitively but rather on the basis of how 
much his students actually learn. 

Coming to.grips with the problem of student 
motivation, Dr. Michael realized that grades, 
as they are usually given for a course, are not 
very effective “motivators.” More often than 
not, they are given for too great a chunk of 
the course, thus permitting student negligence 
until it is practically too late. He realized that 
many students need more immediate rewards 
if they were to expend time and effort in learn- 
ing the subject matter. Prof. Michael feels this 
is especially true if we are dealing with elemen- 
tary work in a given field, because much of 
this work is not intrinsically motivating or 
interesting to the students, as more advanced 
work is. A student taking advanced Spanish, , 
for example, will be positively reinforced by 
the fact that he can understand and be under- 
stood by another person speaking Spanish. The 
major payoff* for the elementary Spanish stu- 
dent on the other hand might be to take inter- 
mediate Spanish the following year. 



Dr. Michael, in his introductory statistics 
course, had therefore to find a set of reinforce- 
ment contingencies which would satisfy his 
requirement for optimal learning. That is, he 
had to find a way of making rewards contingent 
upon learning and the withholding of rewards 
contingent upon inadequate learning. His sys- 
tem functions as follows. 

He meets his students four times weekly, on 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The course content is divided into weekly units. 
He expects his students, and they are aware 
of this, to haye read the relevant textbook’ 
chapter and to actually have learned the mate- 
rial for the week before their first session on 
Monday morning. At this time he reviews the 
material with them and gives them a short quiz 
in order to sample their learning. The students, 
using carbon paper, fill out the quiz in dupli- 
cate and retain one copy which they later com- 
pare to an answer sheet handed out at the 
end of the session. This provides them with 
immediate feedback on their performance. 

The next morning, after the quizzes have 
been corrected by teaching assistants, the stu- 
dents receive their results which are graded 
Pass, Questionable, or Fail. These categories 
are worth 10, 2, and 0 points respectively. Stu- 
dents obtaining a Pass (which is equivalent to 
mastery learning) may then leave the class 
while the others must remain for a remedial 
session which is given by the professor. After 
the students who have passed the quiz have 
left the room, the professor feels more at ease 
in devoting his time to simpler, remedial work. 
Before the end of this session a second quiz 
is given and the same grading process is re- 
peated except that a Pass will get the student 
8 points, a Questionable, 2 points, and a Fail, 
another 0. 

Students who have had. to take the second 
quiz get their results Thursday morning. Those 
obtaining a Pass mark may then leave while 
the others go through a second remedial session 
which focuses on the mathematic principles 
necessary for grasping the statistical concepts. 
This remedial session is generally comprised of 
four to ten students who have had a rather 
bad quantitative background. Since the group 
is small in number, and all students share 
similar difficulties, they are' usually more will- 
ing to speak up and ask questions than they 
would be in a full classroom. At the end they 
go through yet another quiz, the results of 



which are given to them Saturday morning. 
This one is graded Pass, 6, Questionable, 4, 
Rotten, 2, or Fail, 0. The following table out- 
lines the grade values for- each day: 

Tues Thure Sat 
Pass ~ 10 8 6 

Quest. 2 2 , 4 

Rotten — — 2 

Fail 0 0.0 

From this outline, it can be seen that a student 
can obtain 10 points in one of three ways: by 
getting a Pass (10) on the first quiz; by getting 
a Questionable (2) on the first try. and a Pass 
(8) on the second; or by getting two Question- 
ables (2 + 2) and a Pass (6) on the third try, 
getting your 10 points ,the hard way. If he gets 
Questionables all along, he can only reach 8 
points and so on with with the various other 
combinations of grades. 

The grade in the course is determined from 
totals of weekly points. Surprisingly, two-thirds 
of the students in the course get A’s. Some, 
of course, have to put in more time than others 
to obtain it. Those who in other courses are 
1 content with a C or D have a tough time in 
this course. Indeed, the only way of getting a 
C is by spending a lot of time in class including 
Saturday morning and taking many quizzes. 
Dr. Michael is finding that his students are 
leamiug to be A students quite in spite of 
themselves. It is simply that the system rewards 
the student’s learning by permitting him to 
spend less time in class and punishes him for 
not learning by requiring-of him more effort 
and more quizzes. (We have just learned that 
Psychology Professor Poser has 'adapted this 
system for his own course in Behaviour 
Modification. Precise details will appear in 
GLD’s next newsletter.) 

—Philippe C. Duchastel 

This account is based on a presentation given by Dr. 
Jack Michael on the occasion of CLD’s Conference 
“Instructional Innovations in Higher Education,” 
November 1969. 
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The purpose of this article is to provide the general 
reader with some aesthetic touchstones for an initial 
appreciation of the Japanese Noh Theatre. Also , my 
purpose in this article is to prepare the ground for 
a number of Noh passages shortly to be presented by 
Japanese amateurs at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in 
mid-February. 

Noh. companies have toured Europe, and some 
‘Noh work is being shown at McGill in late 
February in conjunction with a Yeat? play 
“At the Hawk’s Well.” Noh has influenced 
such diverse playwrights as Yeats, Bertold 
Brecht, and Edward Bond. However it has 
never, to my knowledge, been shown complete 
in Canada. Kabuki, the popular theatre of 
18th Century Japan, has been performed at 
Expo ’67 and in the US. This cultural export 
is a fair example of the Japanese assessment 
of the West’s intellectual taste. It is loud, 
gaudy, and very Baroque. Noh, on the other 
hand, dates from the 14th Century and its 
roots are further back than the 7th Century. 
It is considered a difficult art form even for the 
modern Japanese. 

Noh is essentially a Buddhist art form, com- 
prising the doctrines of various sects and as- 
similating Confucian ethics along with the old 
native religion, Shinto. As an art form it must 
be ranked among the. greatest, or most perfect, 
in the world. It combines into one all the high- 
est achievements of our separate arts of opera, 
ballet, drama, poetry, and religion.. 

The essential function of Noh is to bring 
peace (the Greek catharsis). The age in which 
it emerged was one of constant .Civil War 
(1100-1600 A.D.). In fact, the wars brought so 
much destruction and death that it must have 
seemed at times as if the country would become 
one huge graveyard. Heavy conscriptior^of the 
peasants brought famine, and the land re- 
mained untilled. Overcrowding in the Capital 
provoked frequent fires and plagues, and Gov- 
ernment officials frequently abandoned their 
posts to live as hermits (as did Kamo no Cho- 
mei, author of the Hojoki). 

With the collapse qf the highly civilized 
aristocracy and the rise of the warrior-farmers 
(the Samurai), new Buddhist Sects emerged 
preaching that the world had entered its last, 
degenerate days. Ghosts multiplied as did the 
unburied dead. The prevailing tone of the time 
was one of intense tragedy. The Tale of the 
Heike (better known through the film Kwaidan ), 
written at the beginning of this long period 
of warfare, opens with the words: ‘In the sound 
of the bell, of the Gion Temple echoes the 
impermanence of all things. The pale hue of 
the flowers of the kazura show the truth that 
they who prosper must fall. The proud ones 
do not last long, but vanish like a spring night’s 
dream. And the mighty ones too will perish 
in the end, like dust before the wind.” This 
aesthetic was part of the samurai’s deep, in- 
tense nostalgia for a Golden Age of the Court 
at Kyoto (known as Heian-kyo; or “Capital of 
Peace”) which he had helped to destroy. These 
feelings prevented him from any normal 
outward expression of feeling and created a 
transcendent Way of Life (Zen) and Art (Noh). 

Although often compared to Greek drama, 
Noh is quite distinct from that dead art. There 



both theatres use (or used) a chorus, the Noh 
is no protagonist and antagonist, and though 
chorus takes absolutely no part in the action 
of the play, but is merely a choir for the recita- 
tion of the poetry. 

In almost all Noh plays there is only one 
actor of importance; he is paradoxically not a 
person, but a spirit. To mediate between the 
visible (audience) and the invisible (spirit), a 
travelling priest is usually necessary. He is in 
no sense an antagonist, but plays a strictly 
subordinate role (generally explaining the 
spirit’s history at the. beginning and shriving 
the soul at the end). The spirit (or Shite) is 
usually presented as being unable to leave the 
scene of his past happiness or unhappiness on 
Earth and so suffers the torment of an interme- 
diary state. The priest (or Waki) persuades the 
Shite to abandon any belief in the reality of 
his emotional existence so that through the 
Buddha Way he may find peace in the void. 
If the spirit is too clever or evil for the priest, 
this extinction (Nirvana means literally “blow- 
ing out,” as of a lamp) can only be produced 
by prayer, and often a. play ends with the 
anguished spirit calling “pray for me, pray for 
me.” 

Zeami and his father Kannami were the 
artists who in the 14th Century, fully realized 
Noh with the: help of the Ashikaga Shogun 
(Military Ruler of Japan), Yoshimitsu. 
Through their efforts a severely moral art 
emerged, intended to occupy as well as elevate 
the samurai’s leisure hours. It soon became such 
an institution that almost all petty lords had 
their own troupe. Noh’s close alliance with the 
newly-created feudal system found its fixed 
symbol in the huge, pine-tree painted on the 
back of the stage. This faced the smaller pine- 
tree on a screen behind the Shogun’s seat in 
the audience, and was a conscious reminder 
of the closed nature of this universe (ie., tran- 
scendence was the only accepted possibility of 
expression in a minutely regulated society). 
Mistakes in performance could result in exiled 
or, if repeated, in death by harakiri (its more 
proper name: seppuku). Thus perfection became 
quickly enthroned in the Noh. 

In the Shikadosho (The Book of the Flower 
of the Highest Way), Zeami sets out the 
different levels of the actor’s achievement and 
progress in the cryptic form of the Zen Koan: 

1. The Art of the Flower of Mystery: “In Silla 
at midnight the sun is bright.” 

2. The Art of the Flower of Profundity: 
“Amongst a thousand snowcovered mountains, 
one peak remains unwhitened.” 

3. The Art of the Flower of Stillness: “Snow 
piled in a silver bowl” (from the Hekiganroku , 
Zen Koan). 

4. The Art of the Flower of Correctness: “The 
mist is bright, and the sun sinks, turning the 
countless mountains crimson.” 

5. The Art of Versatility and Precision: “To 
tell completely of the clouds on mountains, the 
moon on the sea.” 

6. The Art of Faint Patterns: “The Way that 
can be told is not the constant Way” (opening 
of Lao Tse’s Tao te ching). 

7 . The Art of Strength and Delicacy: “The met- 
al hammer falls, theprecious sword glintsof cold.” 
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8. The Art of Strength and Crudity: “The 
tiger, three days born, devours an ox.” 

9. The Art of Crudity and Coarseness: ‘The 
innate faculties of the flying squirrel” (quote 
from Confucius). 

The actor begins training at the age of five 
or seven (the propitious In Yo numbers: Dante 
begins the Vita Nuova at the age of nine) and 
starts his ascent with the Circle of the Art of 
Faint Patterns. He studies the two arts (singing 
and dancing: Nikyoku) and the three roles 
(Santai: warrior, woman, and old man) and 
improves his acting ability until he can be said 
to have attained the level of Versatility and 
Precision. If he achieves these qualities he may 
be able to display the first of the “flowers” of 



correctness, the level of the highly competent 
professional. If he fails to display this flower 
he will drop to the lower levels seven, eight,, 
and nine where he can still be a useful member 
of the troupe in roles requiring stamina or mere 
acrobatic skills. 

The less movement in a play, the higher the 
kurai (rank): for instance Sekidera Komachi, a 
work of so lofty a rank that in the past century 
only half a dozen actors, all acclaimed masters 
at the close of their careers, have ventured to 
perform the role. It lasts about two hours. 
During the first hour and a half the Shite sits 
motionless inside the prop, a frame represent- 
ing a thatched hut. A critic who saw the per- 
formance in 1955 reported that the interest of 




FASCISM 

AND 

AUGUST AND HOFFMAN 



The hooligans from the Quebec provincial po- 
lice who beat up BC’s Deputy Minister of 
Forestry, Redel, last week are symptomatic of 
a disease which Quebec has suffered for too 
long. (For expediency’s sake, we will label this 
disease Qu6becilis). Wailing “Qu6bec sait 
faire” will not persuade the intelligent 
members of the Quebec community, that they 
are really living in a progressive, democratic 
society. 

Like syphilis, Qu6becilis attacks the vital 
areas of action including the brain. It appears 
to remain dormant for many years, but surfaces 
on certain occasions, e.g., the Redel Affair, 
Gagnon and Valliferes, etc. Messieurs Duplessis 
and Drapeau seem to have been two of the 
major carriers of this disease. It has crept in 
everywhere. Almost every institution suffers 
from it and hands it over to someone or some- 
thing else. McGill is no exception. 

Perhaps the treatment of Mr. Redel was 
misunderstood. Perhaps the brutality by the 
police thugs could actually be the introduction 
to a new persuasion campaign for immigrants 
to learn French. Take note, British Colum- 
bians. 

The story? Redel was leisurely promenading } 
through Quebec’s Old Town almost two weeks 
ago when he was rudely interrupted by some 
men in plain clothes carrying guns. Indicating 
an intelligence which most Q)PP are noted for, 
they uttered a single word “police,” and tried 
to push him into their car. An astute observa- 
tion by Mr. Redel (“they looked just like a 
couple of thugs down from Montreal . . .” 

( Montreal Star, Feb. 5) led him to run off. The 
two men chased after him, beat him, dragged 
him into their car without any explanation. 
Among other injuries, Mr. Redel suffered a 
fractured bone behind his left eye. 

Why did the policemen pursue him? They 
thought Mr. Redel answered the description 
of one of the men who had just robbed a bank 
in the vicinity. Says Remi Paul, Quebec Min- 
ister of Justice who has recently called for the 
return of the death penalty: “I don’t see what 
all the fuss is about in the newspaper. Why 
aren’t the papers praising the police for captur- 
ing nine bank robbers instead of just talking 
about the beating?” ( Gazette , February 7). 

What could be more reasonable than to have 
the media publicize the great success of our 
police force? The only problem is we all know 
how successful the police have been in captur- 



ing bank robbers and other criminals. In fact, 
they’ve done such a splendid job that they now 
feel they have ample time to rid the province of 
hippies, revolutionaries, and other dangerous 
filth. Every long-haired animal brought in to 
the police station for such gross activities as 
selling underground newspapers, loitering and 
vagrancy will attest to the zeal of our guardians 
in this respect. So will Mr. Redel, as a matter 
of fact. 

Why bring this up in the Reporter? What has 
this to do with McGill? Well, if McGill is to 
truly “participate in the Qu6bec milieu” it 
must not ignore the forces which activate that 
province’s Society. It must understand these 
forces well, or be swamped. Only recently, with 
the controversy over CEGEPs and university 
grants, have we begun to understand the real 
make-up of these forces. 

It is no coincidence that an English speaking 
man is beaten up on the streets of Quebec at 
the same time as the McGill grant is lowered; 
at the same time as Cardinal is stalling on 
CEGEPs; at the same time as the government 
is reorganizing school boards to finally put •an 
end to parents’ control over their children’s 
education. What might seem at first glance to 
be coincidences, are merely symptoms of 
Qu6becilis. 

In the areas of legal and social justice and 
education, Quebec is sick. Witness a recent 
attempt of blackmail on the part of the Crown 
in Montr6al. A letter was sent recently to all 
defence lawyers informing them of special 
treatment for dependents now free on bail. 
When these dependents appear in court at the 
next assize, they are given the. choice between 
judge and jury: “refuse to choose trial before 
a judge alone, and the Crown will insist on 
obtaining cancellation of bail, in view of the 
flagrant abuse of the procedure.” The extent 
of the injustice— even fascism— implicit in. that 
quotation is unfathomable. If all the truth 
about all the corruption in Quebec were to be 
revealed, no doubt the whole judicial system 
in the province would be at work only with 
that for the next 10 years. And after that 10 
years were over the whole process would start 
afresh, based only on the corruption in the 
judicial system itself. 

The daily English papers made a terrible fuss 



about Mr. Redel. The Gazette even solemnly 
urged that “This is a classic case where not 
only should justice be done but it should be 




the play was mainly in the motionless hour 
and a half. Zeami himself wrote that the mo- 
ments without action were especially appreci- 
ated by the audience; the actor, unable to rely 
on movement or words to hold the audience 
has somehow to communicate his underlying 
spiritual strength. 

The final dance is extremely important in 
Noh, and may make reading the plays seem 
only a shell of the whole work. The dance is 
itself not so much a display of agility or bril- 
liance of movement as a confirmation in a 
different idiom of the mood created by the 
motionless. “Matter is not different from the 
Void, the Void is not different from Matter.” 



opinion by HARVEY MAYNE 



seen to be done quickly” {Gazette, February 7). 
This is a sham. What happened to Redel goes 
on every day of the year. McGill’s treatment 
by Qu6bec, likewise, is not liable to cease in 
the near future. 

It is imperative for us to take note of what 
is happening around us— a very difficult exer- 
cise for many of us at McGill, who are im- 
mersed in all sorts of irrelevant activities, com- 
mittees, etc. There is an important question 
which we have to face as an unit inside Quebec. 
Will we survive as a progressive, independent, 
academic institution attuned to the needs of 
our students and the community? Or ^yill we be 
swallowed up by the bureaucracy in this prov- 
ince as we go merrily along debating whether 
McGill should seat students on such and such 
a committee, etc.? If we want to survive we 
will have to conduct ourselves honestly and 
according to the principles of efficiency, integ- 
rity, and. democracy. We will have 'to side at 
least, with the more vocal and active among 
us who are pointing out. the evils in society 
and trying to cure them. 

Which brings us around to August and 
Hoffman. August and Hoffman are revolu- 
tionaries (according to their own definition) 
with the expressed goal of altering the social 
basis of our society. They are oppressed, they 
say, by the administration and its “hangman’s 
crew,” the Senate Disciplinary Committee. 

August and Hoffman are members of the 
CDDP (Comit6 pour les Droits Democratiques 
du Peuple), an anti-fascist organization which 
has branches' in several Quebec cities. The 
CDDP, which was founded in September 1969, 
distributes pamphlets, stickers, buttons, etc. 
regularly. Its less publicized activity is the law- 
yers’ committee consisting of one lawyer arid 
eight law students from McGill. and the Uni- 
versitd de Montreal. It has been active and has 
defended a number of individuals arrested in 
demonstrations, strikes, etc. Most common are 
cases involving property damage, “assaults” on 
policemen and so forth. The CDDP demon- 
strated against Drapeau’s infamous anti-de- 
monstration by-law and has pledged to contin- 
ue to battle for democratic liberties against 
fascism. '• 

Several weeks ago, two of the CDDP’s most 
active members, who have vigorously opposed 
the appointment of a retired Indian militarist' 
to the staff of McGill University, were involved 
in a skirmish at the McGill University Centre. 
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Fascism I from page 11 




Hoffman and August do Their Thing 



August and Hoffman claim t there was a fight 
between two opposing groups. Steve Wohl, a 
prominent political activist on campus, says he 
was attacked by the two students. The criminal 
courts dismissed the charges against August 
and Hoffman. Meanwhile August and 
Hoffman have remained on suspension by Mc- 
Gill University until their case is decided by 
the Senate Disciplinary Committee— the same 
case that was already dismissed by the criminal 
courts. Strange, you say? Perhaps it could only 



CHESS! 

by CAMILLE COUDARI 

Last week, we started analyzing a game which 
after 20 moves lead to the following position: 



A BC D E - F G H 




Diag. 1: Epicenters: c5, d5, e6 



We saw^ the development of the positional 
plans, the ensuing strategical struggle, and 
White’s refutation of Black’s strategy, mainly 
by means of the “beautiful” manoeuvre of the 
QN (c3,a2,cl,d3,f4). Today, we shall follow the 
play to its end, the mise a mort. The emphasis 
here is, of course, on sharp tactics.- instead of 
subtle manoeuvres and intrigues, we have bru- 
tal combinations; instead of accumulation of 
advantages in time and squares, we have the 
hunt for material, and even for the King. We 



happen in Qu6bec courts. But it is happening 
at McGill. 

Why are August and Hoffman being tried 
at McGill when the matter was disposed of by 
the courts? More important, why are they on 
suspension? Why is the onus on them to prove 
they will not do any mischief, before they are 
given permission to appear on campus? It is 
very convenient to point to the disciplinary 
rules and regulations of McGill for an answer. 
But clearly, the motivation behind the suspen- 
sion is political and perpetrated by the very 
people who deny “politicization” on campus. 
The fact that charges were not laid immediate- 
ly after the fight indicated this. The fact that 
the August and Hoffman Student Movement 
is a gadfly to, and is regarded with such disdain 
by, most members of staff and the administra- 
tion is another reason. 

The McGill Student Movement has been 
around for at least two years. Some say, very 
comfortably, that August and Hoffman are the 
forerunners of the new oppressors with their 
rigid ideas and actions. Jerzy Kosinski, the 
distinguished Jewish — Polish — American, has 
aptly set out the close relationship between 
oppressed and oppressors. The oppressed, he 
says are more suited for the role of oppressors 
than any other human beings. Their whole 
experience of persecution has prepared them 
especially for that role. Yet in the last year, 
since the arrival of General Chaudhuri, many 
members of the university community who are 
slowly coming to realize the truth in what the 
MSM is saying. Their language may be harsh 
and cliche-ridden, but nevertheless it hits out 
at some of the glaring contradictions in our 
university life. 

Why hasn’t the university answered the 
charges about the brutal militarist past attri- 



thus encounter another type of beauty in the 
new style, the equivalent of the “rational” 
beauty of the positional manoeuvre, the more 
emotionally satisfying sacrifice. However, before 
going further, I would like to warn the reader 
that this division is arbitrary; that strategy and 
tactics are not opposites, but harmonious com- 
plements. It is in the essence of chess that a 
sound positional move has (by its nature) tac- 
tical justifications, and vice-versa. The only 
difference between these styles lies jn the kind 
of beauty they produce, which we will discuss 
next week, after having seen, in the analysis 
of this game, examples of both. And now, let 
us go back to diagram 1. 

. Because of his more advanced center, White 
has a spatial advantage, and, by the better 
deployment of his forces, an advantage in time 
as well. Notice that if White’s pieces were not 
developed as well or as much as they are, then 
far from giving him any spatial advantage, his 
pawn center would be a serious liability and 
he could easily fall from aggressivity to over- 
extension. Thus we can see that coordination 
of pieces and pawns, and pieces between them- 
selves, is the optimum condition for the sound- 
ness of a position. 

Now that White has achieved the primary 
strategic goals (full development and control 
of center) he must materialize his time and space 
superiority before Black reorganizes. To achieve 
this, he must launch the attack. 

The first stage of an attack is penetration 
into the other’s camp, and this can be done 
obviously only the opening of some lines of 
penetration (files, diagonals, and later ranks). 
In our position, we can see that all pawns (the 
static element of chess) are still on the board 
and blocking the avenues of invasion: e.g. if 



biited to Chaudhuri? (Not that such a past is 
remarkable for any military man.) But the lack 
of dialogue in the administration’s silence is 
disgraceful. Communications on this campus 
are practically out in many important areas— a 
serious problem in such a large university, and 
one which if left unsolved could lead to massive 

dissension. 

/ 

Why are we so critical of the activities of 
August and Hoffman? They seem to be one 
of the few groups on this campus who are 
earnestly fighting against the forces of reaction 
in this province. Where were the press confer- 
ences from our' administrators when Drapeau 
pushed his anti-democratic by-law through? 
The by-law was not a remote phenomenon to 
McGill. It was a danger to the lives and well- 
being of staff and students. A group of Engi- 
neers noisily parading across Milton Street with 
horns and drums could have been arrested 
under that law, as indeed could our Principal 
and Vice-Principal if they dared to be together 
on the reviewing stand for such a show. 

McGill desperately needs the McGill Student 
Movement and the Student Front, at least until 
it has become a healthy university. The pres-, 
ence of these organizations proves our sickli- 
ness. They point out many of the contradictions 
in the university, crucial to straight thinking 
about the important problems at hand. Some 
people like to take us down the academic gar- 
den path with committees, jargon-filled reports, 
commissions, and other nonsense. 

The MSM however does not believe in this. 
Criticism right on is a technique which many 
of us could well learn at McGill. To penetrate 
all the verbiage and seek out the real problems 
is half the solution. In addition revolutionary 
ardor is not all that necessary. Common sense 
is. Common sense is real revolution. 



there were no pawns on d6 and d4, the White 
Q, and R would sweep the whole d file. There- 
fore the first step for White is to open up files 
and diagonals through pawn exchanges. On the 
other hand, Black’s last chance will be to inter- 
lock the pawns and keep the position closed 
so that the lack of coordination in his forces 
will not be 1 exploitable. 

Now that we know we must exchange pawns, 
the problem is to decide which. In diagram 
1, there is already the possibility of opening 
at least half the c file by 21-cxb. But then Black 
is not forced to reply either (a) 21- . . . cxb?, 
because of 22-Rcl and 23-Q^5., or (b) 21- ... 
Nxb?, because of 22-Bc4 4- , Kh7 (if 22- . . . Bf6; 

23- Nxg wins), 23-Ne6 (threatening 23-Ne6- 
g5 + and 25-Nh3xg mate), 23- . . . Nf7 (forced), 

24- Qa5! followed by a4 and f4. On the con- 
trary, after (c) 21-cxb, axb! 22-b4 (if 22-d5 right 
away, 22- ... c5, 23-b4, c4! and Black keeps 
the position blocked), 22- . . . e5, 23-dxe, fxe!! 
24-Nd3 (forced), Ne6, and Black has very good 
defensive chances due to the awkward N on 
d3 which blocks its own pieces. 

Besides its tactical refutation by variation 
(c), 21^cxb is positionally dubious because it 
goes against the general rule which recom- 
mends the exchange of the pawns towards the 
center and not the wings. Also it would be 
inconsistent in White’s play to try to open up 
the c file after having spent (wo tempi massing 
the Q, and QR on the d file. His logical plan 
must be to open up the d file at any cost. This 
is the first elements of his attack. A second 
interesting idea is found in variation (b): if the 
white squared B ever gave a check from c4, 
there would be mating net to be developed by 
Ne6 and Ng5. Thus we have a second element 
for the aggressive plan: the struggle for the 
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opening of the a2-g8 diagonal and domination , 
of e6. With such a plan already in mind, the 
actual moves are easy to find: 

21-d5 

Threatening c5, cxd, dxc, after which the black 
pawn on d6 is lost. However any pawn move 
is a commitment and d5 weakens the e5 square, 
so White must be on guard against the outpost 
Black may install by Nh6-f7-e5. 

21— . . . bxc(?) 

Black’s game is practically lost but he chooses 
a drastic end. Better would have been 21- ... 
c5, and. White would have to resort to a double 
pawn sacrifice: 22-b4! cxb (best), 23-c5! bxa 
(best), 24-cxd, exd 25-Rcl (threatening Ne6), 
Qd7 or b7 2fi-Qa5! NaR(best), 27-Qxa3, and 
the a6 and d6 pawns are too. weak. 

22- Bxc4 

Black has allowed his opponent to realize one 
of his main goals without even a fight. He shall 
be punished. 

22-. . . c5 

This is the move on which Black counted, for 
it seems to keep the position blocked and he 
is actually threatening for instance Kh7, Nf7, 
Ne5 with at least an even game. However it 
is White to move, and there are a few ideas 
in the air: e.g. if the move d6 were possible, 
it would give check and win the N on c7. Thus 
d6 has to be cleared up, the natural way being 
to take c5 with the B. This combination is 
obvious, but actually, over the board, with 
tremendous tension on the players, it took me 
seven minutes to see it and I came close not 
seeing it at all! 



FEEDBACK 

FEEDBACK WELCOMES OPINION FROM ITS READ- 
ERS, ON AND OFF CAMPUS. LETTERS SHOULD BE 
SHORT, MAXIMUM OF 500 WORDS. 



No CEGEP at MacDonald 

In view of , the recent pressures being applied 
in an attempt to find somewhere for the more 
than 12,000 English-speaking students entering 
the CEGEP program next year, we feel it is 
time that some clarification of the much mis- 
understood facts about MacDonald College 
should be made. 

The motion to follow expresses the feelings 
of the Students’ Council of MacDonald Col- 
lege. We are very deeply concerned over the 
pressures being applied by the Quebec Ministry 
of Education to “acquire” the College and use 
it as a CEGEP. Not only are we gravely con- 
cerned with the possibility of losing one of the 
best Agriculture Colleges in Canada, with an 
excellent international reputation, but also 
with the very questionable tactics of the Min- 
istry of Education. At best MacDonald can 
provide facilities for an inadequate CEGEP. 
Vast capital sums would be essential to turning 
the College into a CEGEP. The Government 
policy is “to grant no capital grants to English 
Spealdng GEGEPs.” 

The proposal to put upwards of 3,000 stu- 
dents here is absurd, there is not enough room 
for the 1,800 College students presently here. 
What is worse, however, is that even if Mac- 
Donald were to be turned into a CEGEP, the 
English-speaking population of Quebec will 
still not have any post-high'school facilities for 
over 50% of its graduating high school classes. 

It is almost unbelievable that so little public 
outcry has been made in the face of these easily 
accessable facts. 

We therefore wish to make our position clear: 

Resolved that whilst MacDonald College 



ABC DEFGH 




Diag: Z Epicenters: c5, e6, g5 



(I think I never could have forgiven myself if 
it had been overlooked.) I was still involved in 
positional considerations, analyzing the void 
b4, puzzled because it did not give anything 
and trying to find out where I had gone wrong. 
But as soon as I saw 23-Bxc5, 1 knew I had the 
game in my pocket. 

23-Bxc5 

A tactical move (a pseudo-sacrifice), but also 
the logical continuation of the previous strate- 
gy- 

23-. . . dxF 

The best for Black is to probably ignore the 
B by 23- . . . Kh7 and though he would remain 
a pawn down with an inferior position, there 



ents’ Council is sympathetic to the needs 
of the English speaking community regard- 
ing post-secondary school education and, 
therefore, supports the McGill University 
proposition that a broad Collegial Equiva- 
lent program be established on the MacDon- 
ald Campus, MacDonald College Students’ 
Council has received, and supports the rec- 
ommendations of, the Frost Committee Re- 
port on the Utilization of Space at Macdon- 
ald (August 1969) and, furthermore, rejects 
the proposition that part of MacDonald 
Campus be rented as an independent CEGEP 
as being both inadequate in meeting the 
needs of the English-speaking community 
and detrimental to the future development 
of McGill. 

This motion makes reference to reports with 
which perhaps you are not familiar. If in any 
way we can be of assistance, to make available 
whatever reports, etc. that we have and are of 
public knowledge, we would welcome the op- 
portunity to clarify the situation further. If for 
any reason you would feel a tour of the campus 
and facilities would help your understanding 
of what is, in fact, taking place where En- 
glish-speaking GEGEPs are concerned, we 
would welcome the opportunity to be of assis- 
tance. 

Rowan Lalonde 
President 
Students’ Council 
1969-70 

Concordia and MPCC 

Editor-in-Chief 
The McGill Daily 
Dear Mr. Krauthammer: 

Your article in the January 30 edition, “Con- 
cordia Pledges Tenant Relocation” by Arnold 
Bennett, tends to set the record straight re- 
garding Cit6 Concordia’s unique rehousing 
program under Which all but five of the 255 
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would always be the hope of a swindle left. 
When taking the B, Black was probably over- 
looking the final combination. 

24- d6 + Kh7 

24- . . . Bf7 or Nf7 would lose to Nxg threaten- 
ing the fork of K and Qby Nxe7 + . 

25- dxN Qxc 

This loses the Q but everything is crumbling: 
after 25- ... . Ra8, 26-Ne6 and White will hop- 
efully queen his pawn. Now the N goes on e6 
with an attack bn the Qand a mate threat: 

26- Ne6 Qg3 

The only way to stop the mate: 

27- Ne6-g5 + fxN 

28- Nxg5 + QxN 

29- QxQ 

And White’s material superiority is decisive. 

In this game, I am particularly happy with 
the positional manoeuvre of the QN from c3 
to f4 because it is very rare that playing the 
same piece four times in a row is sound in the 
opening and mostly because I have never seen 
such an N manoeuvre before, which gives me 
the rare and satisfying impression of having 
created a beautiful thing. 

Why this manoeuvre can be considered 
“beautiful,” why the B sacrifice on the 23rd 
move can also be considered aesthetic by a 
chess player, and in what way these two types 
of beauty differ— these are problems we will 
deal with next week when we resume (now that 
we have practical examples to refer to) our 
discussion of beauty in chess in the context of 
our research of chess as an art. 



households concerned have now accepted either 
relocation in the neighborhood or compensa- 
tion of residents who chose to move elsewhere. 
There are, however, one or two statements in 
the article, undoubtedly reported in good faith 
by Mr. Bennett, which do not conform to the 
facts. Your heading states: “Partial Victory for 
MPCC” and the article claims pressure from 
the so-called Milton-Park Citizens’ Committee 
“appears to have met with at least partial 
success.” 

The truth of the matter is that the Cit6 
Concordia relocation program was publicly 
announced May 22, 1969, by Mr. Arnold Is- 
senman, chairman of the board of Concordia 
Estates Limited. In a statement to the press, 
he declared: “We have created a ‘bank’ of 
housing so that Concordia can offer each resi- 
dent now living on properties which would be 
affected by the first stage of construction, 
v equivalent accommodation in the neighbor- 
hood, at the same rent they are now paying, 
with moving costs borne by Concordia.” 

The MPCC, far from urging Concordia to 
relocate or compensate tenants, has taken the 
position that residents should resist the reloca- 
tion program in line with the Committee’s 
“Stop Concordia” objective. “Bulldozer,” the 
official publication of the MPCC, makes the 
point most eloquently: 

The decision to stay in our houses is the most 
powerful means of stopping Concordia that 
we have . . . Because we have this power (that 
most of us don’t know about) Concordia is 
trying to buy us off. Jerry Fortin is offering 
to relocate us, to pay the moving expenses, 
to give rent bonuses and good appliances ... . 
When Fortin comes around to bribe us, each 
one of us has to make a stand. The Milton- 
Park Committee will see to it that you are 
not alone in your stand and will give you 
legal protection. (14 November 1969) 

You don’t need millions of dollars to win 
the battle for our homes and our neighbor- 

continued page 14 
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hood. You need the courage to stay right 
where you are— to say NO to Concordia 
when they try to bribe you to move . . . WE 
will not be moved. (28 November 1969) 
When Concordia invited the MPCC to work 
together on the relocation program and to 
develop a long-term program for low-rental 
housing in. the district the MPCC flatly refused 
to do so. Surely the words and deeds of the 
MPCC show that it can claim no credit what- 
soever for the relocation program, and on the 
contrary, until the very last moment it opposed 
this program and attempted to sabotage it. 
Concordia promised to relocate residents at its 
expense and lived up to its word. It has stated 
that it will continue to relocate tenants as 
development proceeds. Based on our perfor- 
mance to date, oinvword should carry some 
weight. 

Out of 255 households affected by phase one 
of Cit6 Concordia all but 4 have agreedto date 
to relocate or to accept the indemnity offered 
by Concordia despite the continued propa- 
ganda of the MPCC to obstruct our efforts. 
This is clear indication that the MPCC does 
not represent nor speak for the tenants, a fact 
which we have suspected for some considerable 
time. 

J. Guy Gauvreau 
President 

Concordia Estates Holdings Limited 



FAIRY 

TALE 

by SILVA' KOHN 

Once upon a time, far, far away, in a land 
called Dialectics, there lived a Prince. Now this 
Prince was very, very handsome and very, very 
fat, and he did not like to ride his horse around, 
or torture his serfs, or do any of the other things 
Princes of his day were wont to do. Instead 
he read. He read and read and read, until 
finally he had read all the scrolls in the realm. 
Then he wrote. He wrote and’ wrote and wrote. 
He spent all his time writing, except for a few 
minutes each night which he spent with his 
wife the Princess. ' 

Of course, in order for a Prince to remain 
a Prince, someone has to ride his horse and 
torture his serfs, and do all the other things 
that must be done if Princes are to remain 
Princes. This the Princess did. In the morning 
she would dust the castle; in the afternoon she 
would ride the Royal horse and whip the Royal 
Serfs; in the evening she would prepare supper 
for the Prince; and at night she would sleep 
with him. Now The Princess did not particu- 
larly enjoy doing these things, especially when 
they kept her away from the Prince. But she 
loved the Prince very much and because he 
said she made him very happy she was quite 
content to do all these things. 

One day there was a great stir in the court- 
yard. When the Princess opened the castle door, 
lo and behold, there was a messenger dressed 
in jeans and a sweatshirt. He read from a scroll: 
The Princess of Another Princedom wishes to invite 
you to a Princess liberation meeting tonight at sunset.- 
Now the Princess had never received a scroll 
from another Princess before and of course she 
was quite shocked. Ignoring the invitation, she 
had the messenger tortured and thrown out on 
his ear. 



The Prince and the Princess lived very hap- 
pily for a long, long time until one day, all 
of a sudden, the smoke from the Royal Incense 
and Candles came together in the centre of the 
Royal Reading Room and a woman with long 
grey hair stepped forward. The Princess looked 
at the Prince, and the Prince looked at the 
ceiling. The old woman said: “I am Death.” 
The Princess looked at the Prince, and the 
Prince put his hand Under his doublet and 
scratched his big, big stomach. The old woman 
saw that the Prince and the Princess were both 
afraid and did not seem to want to die, so she 
said: “What have you done in -life that you 
should wish to continue living?” The Prince 
said: “I have read every scroll in the realm, 
and in my writings have analyzed and synthe- 
sized almost every problem that the characters 
in fairytales have analyzed and synthesized and 
even some that they have not.” And Death 
said: “Then why have you oppressed this Prin- 
cess?” The Prince said: “I never forced her to 
sweep the castle; she was doing her thing.” Then 
Death turned to the Princess and she said: 
“And why do you want to live?” The Princess 
said:, “I want to go on cleaning the Prince’s 
castle— the servants never do it rfght— and rid- 
ing his horse, and torturing his serfs, and cook- 
ing his meals, and going to bed with him: I 
want to on loving him.” 

But Death said: “All these things are trivial 
and superfluous and it makes no difference 
whether you are alive or dead.” 

Then the breath stopped issuing from the 
Princess’ nostrils, and the old woman disap- 
peared. The smoke formed in the middle of the 
room for a few seconds, and then it was gone. 

The next day everyone in the Princedom was 
whispering: The Prince’s broad is dead. 



high rise II 
’ the third 
alternative 

V. 

We’ll stroll among the lava flows 
And then we’ll drink and sup, and dip 
Our feet into the little stream 
Where fish are floating belly-up 

Our passion will be wondrous free 
With no one there to see, and then 
About our bodies will entwine 
The dainty purple python vine. 

If then our love is still divine 
We’ll build a nest up in the tree 
Or in an old abandoned mine 
And raise a litter— maybe three. 

On sobs of love and pain I’ll choke 
To see your features all aglow 
Asleep beneath the blasted oak 
Where mutant mushroom grow. 

Love, 

H54920 



COMING 

EVENTS 

F EBRUARY 13 TO FEBRUARY 20 

Send notices of coming events, photographs, \ 
illustrations, etc., to M. Cowen, Information 
. Office, Administration Building, Room 633, McGill 
(392-8096,-5306). Deadline: Friday noon, a week 
before the issue in which the notice is to appear. 



FRIDAY— 13 

BOTANY SEMINAR: Mr. F.S. Spencer, Depart- 
ment of Botany, McGill speaks on mechanism 
of cellulose synthesis; molecular weight changes 
during growth. 4:00 p.m., Room W4/12 (Bo- 
tany Seminar Room), Stewart Biology Build- 
ing. 

D.W. GRIFFITH FILM FESTIVAL: SGWU’s Conser- 
vatory of Cinematographic Art present wdrks 
by D.W. Griffith, introduced and lectured on 
by the noted film archivist Raymond Rohauer, 
curator of the New York Cultural Center 
Through to February 16, SGWU. 

FACULTY FRIDAY SERIES presents a recital of 
Leider, with Jan Simons, baritone; Charles 
Reiner, piano. 8:30 p.m. in Redpath Hall. 
Admission free. 

FRIDAY NIGHT CINEMA: McGill Film Society 
showing Shame, directed by, Ingmar Bergman 
(Sweden 1968); with Liv Ullmann and Max 
von Sydow. 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 132. ' 

INTERDISCIPLINARY SEMINAR: Center for Dev-: 
eloping Studies. Speaker: Prof. Edward Van 
Roy, Assoc. Professor of Economics, State Uni- 
versity of New York. Topic: economic beha- 
viour and economic organization in a peasant 
economy; 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. in Room 160, Arts 
Council. 

INTER-UNIVERSITY NURSING CONFERENCE: 
School for Graduate Nurses. Highlight speaker: 
Miss Dorothy Rowles, Chairman of Nursing 
at Ryerson, Toronto, through to February 15. 
Info: Miss Joan Everett, tel: 845-1894. 

PINTER PLAY: The Birthday Party at the Centaur 
Theatre until March 1. 453 St. Francois Xavier 
Street, Old Montreal. 

PLAY: Students of the English section of the . 
National Theatre School present Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Feb. 13 and 14, 8:30 
p.m. Monument National, 1182 St. Lawrence 
Blvd., admission free. 

THE RED AND WHITE REVUE ’70-“NO”: Running 
to February 14. 8:30 p.m., Moyse Hall. Tickets 
can be bought at the Union Box Office, 3480 
McTavish, tel: 288-2062, or at the door any- 
time after 8:00 p.m. ^ ' 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION OF EAST AFRICA^ 
WILDLIFE sponsored by Redpath Museum, Mc- 
Gill and the Zoological Society of Canada. 
Photographer: Norman Myers, Nairobi, Kenya. 
Main Concourse, Place Ville Marie. Open 
daily to February 21, admission free. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT SEMINAR: 
Speaker: Professor R. Barry Farrell, North 
Western University. Topic: the formation of 
foreign policy. 2:00 p.m., Leacock Council 
Room. 

STREETNOISE: 12 midnight Friday to 6:00 a.m. 
Saturday, CFQR, 92.5 mcs. Interviews with 
Tom Wolfe and Richard Alpert, and record- 
ings with Carl Sandberg, William Shatner, 
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Photographic Exhibition of East African Wildlife, in the Main Concourse, Place Ville Marie. Open daily to February 21. Admission free. 

and Allen Ginsberg are' featured. Ted Folk- Review of University Government. 4:00 p.m., School of Aeronautic: 

man discusses the Utopian Research at Roch- Room 608, Administration Building. neering Sciences, Pu 

dale College, Toronto. Music by: Joni Mitchell, r\ . r w , , constitutive equation 

Ten Years After, Blind Faith! Savoy Brown! uliv TT f Ep.dem.ology and approach ^ » 

and Alice Cooper. Study on Montreal Radio Hea ' th - 5? epa "™ ena ^ ml " ar ° n “ u " e y of Engineering Building 

and its interaction within the community. -.educable chddren A.D. Me- g ‘ g g 

7 Donald. 12:30 a.m. m Room 217, Pathological TALK: Sponsored by 
Institute, New Wing. 3775 University Street. Speaker: Jay MacPhc 

SATURDAY- 14 SEMINAR; Genetics Department. Hybrid cells, I”™ a " d ™ tic 

INDIA NIGHT: Presented by the India Students’ genes, and viruses, by Dr. Howard Green, De- 1 ol k s 

Association. “An evening of classical music and partment of Cell Biology, New York Universi- 

folk dances together with an Indian dinner.” ty. 8:00 p.m., N5/3b, Stewart Building. Inter- THURSDAY™ 
6; 00 p.m., University Centre, 3480 McTavish ested persons are cordially invited to attend. meeting- Biological 

St ' SIGMA XI LECTURES 1969-70: Dr. R. Stuckenrath Room S3/6, Stewart 

INTERNATIONAL 35: McGill Film Society pres- on archaeology’s new alchemy. 8:00 p.m. in 

ents 1 China is Near directed by Marco Bellochio Physics Auditorium. * R ena 

(Italy 1967). 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. in Leacock 132. 2,30 pm ’ ^°° m ?°$ 

w TUESDAY— 17 research club: De 

McGILL LECTURE FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: " UEOPAT 17 Speaker: Dr Q ^ 

opic: Man in a strange environment. Speaker: CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: €in£ma d’ani- tion Medical Researc 

r ° wvnn " DcnA ^ e P artment Phy si °l°' mation at 7:30 p.m.; showing at 9:30 p.m., Man current studies in th< 

gy. . a.m., PSCA. Q j ^ ran directed by Robert Flaherty (GB entation and postun 

; 1932-1934). Biblioth&que Nationale du Quebec, p.m., Room 1027, 

SUNDAY — 1 5 1 700 St-Denis, entree sud. T61. 844-8734. McIntyre Building. 

CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE DE MONTREAL: MEETING: MAUT General Meeting. 4:00 p.rn., RESEARCH SEMINAR I! 

Exercise public des 61&ves de la classe de piano Faculty Club Ballroom. in Anaesthesia. Speak 

de Raul Sosa. 20h30, Salle de la Bibliotheque seminar COURSE in Physical Oceanography T ° pIC: m0uv e'" ents c 

nationale, 1 700, rue St-Denis. - (696b). Speaker: J. Keys. Topic: arctic fjord ^^onstration*! 

SUNDAY MATINEE: Faculty of Music. The oceanography. 2:00 p.m., Room 502, Marine ^ * 

Composers’ Workshop: works by McGill com- Sciences Centre. ' WINTER CARNIVAL: 

posers. 2:30 p.m. in Redpath Hall, admission SEMINAR SERIES: Department of Zoology. Dr. P ° P ’ 

Donald j. Merchant, W. Alton Jonl, Cell ■ 8: °°’ and 10:00 P m " 

Science Centre, Lake Placid, N.Y. 4:30 p.m., 

Room S3/3, McConnell Biological Building. 

All interested persons are invited to attend. 

WEDNESDAY— 18 

MEETING: Physical Sciences, Division IV, 

Room 102, Physics Building. 

MEETING: Social Sciences, Division II. 4: 10 p.m. 

Leacock Council Room. 

SEMINAR IN MECHANICS: Professor G. Lianis, 



MONDAY-16 

McGILL FACULTY SEMINAR ON HUMAN ECOLOGY: 
Speaker: Professor S. Noumoff, Department of 
'Political Science, McGill. Topic: the restruc- 
turing of rural life in contemporary China. 4:00 
p.m. in Leacock 738. • 

MEETING: Council (Faculty of Arts and 
Science), 3:30 p.m. in Arts Council Room. 

MEETING: The Committee for the Continuing 



School of Aeronautics, Astronautics and Engi- 
neering Sciences, Purdue University. Topic: 
constitutive equations of physics, relativistic 
approach. 4:00 p.m., Room 226, McConnell 
Engineering Building. 

TALK: Sponsored by the English Department. 
Speaker: Jay MacPherson. Topic: the witches’ 
brew and romantic mythology. 4:00 p.m. in 
Arts Council Room. 

THURSDAY— 1 9 

MEETING: Biological Sciences, Division III, 
Room S3/6, Stewart Biology Building. 

MEETING: Senate Committee on Development. 
2:30 p.m., Room 609, Administration Building. 

RESEARCH CLUB: Department of Physiology. 
Speaker: Dr. G. Melvill Jones, Director, Avia- 
tion Medical Research Unit, McGill U. Topic: 
current studies in the neurophysiology of ori- 
entation and postural control. 5:00 to 6:00 
p.m., Room 1027, Demonstration Theatre, 
McIntyre Building. 

RESEARCH SEMINAR II: Department of research 
in Anaesthesia. Speaker: Dr. Francis DeFeudis. 
Topic: mouvements of L-glutamate in periph- 
eral nerve. 11:00 a.m., Room 1345, Pharmaco- 
logy Demonstration Room. 

WINTER CARNIVAL: McGill Winter Festival 
present Monterrey Pop, starring everyone. 6:00, 
8:00, and 10:00 p.m., PSCA. Tickets $1.00 at 
the door. 

FRIDAY— 20 

COLLOQUIUM ON EXACT PHILOSOPHY: Speaker 
Charles Castonguay (McGill). Topic: a theory 
of intesions. 4:00 p.m., 3479 Peel St. 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE: 7:30 p.m, show- 
ing The Land directed by Robert Flaherty (USA 
1939-1942). At 9:30 p.m., Films hollandais VII. 
Bibliotheque Nationale du Quebec, 1700 St- 
Denis, entree sud. Tel. 844-8734. 
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Student Malaise/from page 1 
ular student is following. He must somehow 
be shown that he can trust and rely upon the 
environment, both its facilities and its people. 
It is no use devising experimental courses which 
demand the participation of the student unless 
the student knows the human inhabitants of 
that environment— his teachers and fellow. stu- 
dents— and this income intimate way. We can- 
not ask the student to perform when his audi- 
ence is alien and distant. The typical student 
wanders about the university like a perplexed 
stranger. The typical class is depressed. 

If the teacher asks the student to contribute 
to a class, to engage in debate and discussions, 
to suggest projects and ideas, to express his 
genuine opinions on whatever subject is in- 
volved, the student must feel, deeply, that there 
is a definite meaning and personal purpose in 
it. He must feel that it is not an empty ritual. 

The student has rarely before been required 
to be any kind of subjective, personal quantity. 
The questions he has answered, he has ans- 
wered without any consideration of his personal 
self. He has been crippled in such a way as 
to lose the ability to relate his personal, mean- 
ingful self to the demands of the absurd 
classroom and the .questionnaire. He does not 
understand the question “What do you think?” 
For him, “I” does not really have a functional 
role in the educational scheme. “What do you 
think?” has always meant: “What do I, the 
teacher, or I, the textbook, think?” 

Today, the encounter group is very popular. 
Though it takes many different forms and has 
a diversity of goals and emphases, encounter 
groups have in common the genuine attempt 
to rediscover the student as an individual, pos- 
sessing particular, not general qualities, having 
a particular history and a particular set of 
values and conceptions. Without relating the 
educational program to the individual reality 
of the individual student, we produce “dum- 
mies.” Not robots, because the personal self of 
the alienated student is “dumb.” Though he 
may, in fact, speak and write, these are merely 
automatic actions outside of and generally ir- 
relevant to the silent and hidden human per- 
son. ' " ' 

Therefore, if we are sincere in our desire to 
improve'the quality of the individual student 
and the quality of the educational environ- 
ment, we must begin to meet the student, to 
provide him with the means whereby he can 
begin integrating his intellectual processes with 
his life processes. He must be shown that 
he has the talent and mind to change his envi- 
ronment and himself, .to improve them. Then, 
the notions of philosophy,. politics, and litera- 
ture will have a definite relation to him. His 
use of these intellectual areas, functioning in 
an integrated way with his emotional and so- 
cial self, will develop consistently. His ultimate 
contribution to his fields of study will also be 
maximized. 

Few students consider drugs as anything but 
a cop-out. (I return to the drugs problem be- 
cause it is so prevalent.) But what is the alter- 
native? The student’s energy is deflected into 
the “trip,” a process by which he travels no- 
where at all and accomplishes very little. Drugs 
define a society in a static condition. We use 
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the term “trip,” and it is a pathetic irony. We 
must be prepared to devise an actual trip for 
each student. Of course, there is a place for 
certain drugs like marijuana and hashish. 
There are, no doubt, legitimate times for the 
consumption of an opiate. The opiate as a 
continuous action is, ultimately, a medium for 
regression and apathy— that is, it perpetuates 
the original negative reality of the person. 

-Experiments in education (happening every- 
where) are attempts toward devising this “ac-- 
tual trip^’ but more often than not they are 
-merely the product of pedagogical desperation, 
confusion, and stupidity— a triad of unwanted 
qualities reflected significantly in the experi- 
mental results. . v 

The school has become, in many places, a 
multi-laboratory with the student as the exper- 
imental animal and his mind as replaceable 
as the white mouse’s. “Learning” experiments 
that work are- situations where “learning” can . 
be shown, scientifically, to have taken place. 
This, as a guideline, is quite valueless, since 
all that is usually being measured (and all that 
is properly measureable)- is an input-output 
ratio in respect of information. Information is 
put at the student, the student works to absorb 
it, and the learning ratio is the quotient be- 
tween what is put in and what he can put out. 

That there are many different techniques for 
inserting information in a mind is not some- 
thing which needs to be demonstrated; and 
that new ways of doing this are being found 
is also well-known and expected. 

The acquisition of information however, is 
not learning. Nor is the absorption of informa- 
tion a learning process. Learning is some quan- 
tity (not identifiable precisely) which occurs 
before information, during information and 
after it. It is a vastly complex process involving 
every sense, the memory, the individual’s 
metaphysical and epistemological orientation 
and is dependent on the structure of the genetic 
code, the cell, the body, the nervous system, 
as well as being related to the conscious, pre- 
conscious, and subconscious, etc. It cannot be 
explained or examined and it is, for all intents 
and purposes, an unexplainable and unexam- * 
inable process simply because the configuration 
of active parameters has, as yet, no adequate 
model, dynamic or otherwise. 

The most sensitive minds and bodies are 
required to lead and develop a learning situat- 
ion. For to deal with learning is, explicitly, to 
deal with the total individual, to recognize that 
the imposition of a proper learning environ- 
ment on an individual is an enormous respon- 
sibility. This, because any real learning has 
ramifications for the total human person, and 
not just one part. There can be no way of 
involving oneself in the learning- classroom 
without being involved with the learner, with- 
out being responsible to him and for him in 
some definite way. Everything less than this 
is data processing— technical work. 

In the non-structured participatory class- 
room the student must also be told why he is 
being asked to contribute, why he is required 
to be an active participant. Mostly, we have 
developed our various participatory programs 
because we know; secretly, that we have failed 



in discovering an effective educational tech- 
nique. Consequently, we turn the^prohlem 
over to the student and hope that he is going 
to help us. This is yet anothef deception; 

Besides a clear description of our goals, 
values, and relationships, the first step in the 
establishment of the learning environment still 
remains the intimate personal meeting with the 
student as well as the personal meeting of each 
student with his fellows. Courses which are 
purely informational (TV lectures to hundreds 
at the same time) have no place in the univer- 
sity unless they are an adjunct to an in-depth 
personal system. Without the personalized sys- 
tem the informational course is of little or no 
value. 

A viable and valuable mass education is not 
an impossible idea. Tests, examinations, sched- 
ules, and rigid classroom procedures (as well 
as rigid classrooms) have seemed till; now to 
be an efficient mass education method. For 
many reasons we see that this formula is inop- 
erable and almost valueless. It seems clear that 
one cannot devise a “correct” educational 
program within the framework of semesters and 
3-, 4-, or 5-year degree courses. In the affluent 
society, education must be considered as a 
process unbounded by time* or space, and not 
demarcated by degrees or examinations. 

In a personalized system it is the teachers 
and the learners who will define the Content 
and structure of a given “course.” They will 
do this appropriately to the subject, without 
any absurd reliance on arbitrary rules and 
standards. This might be the beginning of our 
“actual trip.” 
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